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VoLuME I JANUARY, 1945 NUMBER 4 


EDITORIAL 
The Next Steps 


HERE is a universal question which men are propounding to- 
| day: “What are the next steps?” Statesmen ask, “What are 
the next steps to insure a righteous and stable international 
order?”” Industrialists ask, ‘““What next steps should be taken for 
the re-conversion of industry, that the maximum amount of em- 
ployment may be provided and the demands of production met in 
the post-war era?’ Educators ask, “What are the next steps in an 
enlightened program for schools, colleges, and universities if youth 
are to be given an appreciation of true cultural values and equipped 
for living in the world of tomorrow?” ‘The Christian Church asks, 
or should ask, “What are the next steps for the Church if it is to 
gain spiritual leadership in such a time as this, and prove that it is in 
very truth the Church, the Body of Christ?” 

If the Church of Christ is going to play a worthy role today and 
tomorrow and rise to the height of its calling as the chief agent of 
God’s will in history, there are two decisive steps which Christians 
must take. First: they must abandon all by-paths. Second: they 
must believe adventurously in God. 


The Abandonment of By-paths 


Our situation in these days is closely akin to that of the two pil- 
grims in Bunyan’s famous allegory. Christian and Hopeful had 
reached a sector of the road where travel became rough. They had 
but lately spent some days beside the River, regaled by its waters 
and by the fruit orchards that lined its banks. But now they were 
footsore and weary from the roughness of the terrain where “the 
river and the way for a time parted.”” They longed for a smoother 
trail. So Christian, espying an attractive meadow on the left side of 
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the road, looked over a stile that led to it from the highway and said 
to his companion, “Here is the easiest going.” Over the stile, there- 
fore, they went and into By-path Meadow in the hope that a little 
farther on the by-path might lead back to the main road. But, alas 
for their simplicity! Farther and farther they were led from the 
old path. In the meantime, a storm broke loose; darkness came 
down; swollen streams from the torrential rain made it impossible 
for them to retrace their steps that night to where they had left the 
highway. At dawn next day, huddled in a little shelter where they 
had passed the night, they woke to find themselves face to face with 
Giant Despair. The giant drove the frightened pilgrims to his 
castle which lay nearby, interned them in a dungeon and told them 
to commit suicide. 

Perfect portrait of the life history of millions! Within the Chris- 
tian Church and its precincts are hosts of people who insist that easy 
going must be an inseparable accompaniment of right living. They 
have left the Highway for alluring by-paths that branch from it. 
They have grown weary of a life that constantly involves the facing 
of unpleasant issues. They prefer to evade disagreeable travel and 
to seek easier going. But with what results? Their deviation from 
the path of Christian duty has led them through storm and tempest 
to the dungeon of Doubting Castle. Spiritually uprooted and home- 
less, nerve lost and faith gone, burning with remorse and chilled by 
despair, they fall a prey to all sorts of psychic woes. The suicide of 
the Austrian writer, Stefen Zweig, in the hospitable land of Brazil, 
amid the incomparable loveliness of Rio, and at the height of his 
fame, because he did not possess the spiritual resources necessary to 
enable him, a homeless wanderer, to make another adjustment to 
life—is an extreme case of a widespread despondency from which 
clergy and laity, churchmen and men of the world, suffer alike. 

In such a case, men must clearly understand why they left the 
Highway and be penitent for their softness. A hankering after ease, 
smooth going as a standard of duty, pleasantness as a criterion of 
moral goodness, must be utterly rejected. All who profess Christ's 
name must accept the inexorable consequences of being Christian. 
Why should the dwindling membership of many a downtown church 
prefer a ghost-like existence to union with a neighboring church in 
similar plight, in order that together they might present a vigorous 
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Christian front to the new conditions that have changed the old en- 
vironment? Why should a congregation that flees from a city into 
its suburbs to erect a new church in the more pleasant surrounding 
where most of its members now reside, abandon without any Chris- 
tian witness the district where it was formerly located? Why should 
rivalries and prejudices in many a small town or rural area thwart 
church consolidation, and prevent advantage being taken of new 
methods of transportation whereby a single pastor can serve a larger 
parish than formerly? Because national prohibition was probably 
the wrong way in which to attempt a solution of the liquor problem, 
why should millions of Christian people today be ashamed even to 
express concern over the growing respectability of the cocktail party 
in church circles? Why should schemes of ecclesiastical union fail 
to establish racial equality in the projected new order? Why should 
sound doctrine, eloquent sermons, stately sanctuaries, exquisite serv- 
ices, alluring vestments, become, in a multitude of cases, pleasant 
substitutes for hard but inescapable tasks upon the road of Christian 
duty? And are we Christian people going to reconcile ourselves to 
the possibility that the aftermath of the Second World War may wit- 
ness the canonization with pomp and splendor of gross injustices? 
The road to the City is straight and narrow and rough, and is skirted 
on either side by many a by-path that invites to less strenuous going. 
A craving for ease and comfort in every sphere of life, and an intense 
dislike to face unpleasantness, dog the steps and soften the wills of 
many modern pilgrims. Hence, Doubting Castle. 

One recourse, and one only, offers an escape from the precincts of 
Despair’s dwelling and a safe return to a crusading life. ‘That re- 
course is prayer. After a night of prayer Christian remembered, 
just before day break, that he carried in his bosom a key called Prom- 
ise which would open any lock in Doubting Castle. With a spirit 
of exultation he put it to the proof. It worked. We must pray 
ourselves out of our confusion and gloom, and back to the Highway. 
Prayer, childlike, believing prayer; agonizing and importunate 
prayer; prayer which God answers by bringing to remembrance his 
everlasting Promise to restore the souls of all who trust him, such 
prayer alone can rescue the Christian Church from its defeatist mood, 
and lead its members back from Doubting Castle and By-path 
Meadow to the rough, crusader’s highway of God’s will. The Voice 
addresses us: “Let thy path be towards the highway, even the way 
that thou wentest; turn again.”’ 
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Adventurous Faith in God 


But when the Highway is reached, what then? Thenceforth, be- 
lieve adventurously in God. Have faith in him. Take risks for 
him. This is the second step. 

The basic element in religious faith is, of course, what the Bible 
calls ‘“The fear of the Lord,” that fear which “is the beginning of 
wisdom.” Reverence for God, which “the fear of the Lord” essen- 
tially means, is an attitude of the human spirit without which pure 
and creative living is impossible. A common reverence for God 
on the part of a people creates social solidarity and provides au- 
thoritative ethical norms, everything, in a word, which we associate 
with practical wisdom. The breakdown of religious faith darkens 
thought and confuses life. It destroys confidence and breaks the 
bonds of union. It removes the basis for brotherhood and saps 
moral energy. Educators do well in desiring, as many now do, that 
religious teaching be instituted in schools and colleges; for religious 
faith is the principal lamp of human culture and the chief corner- 
stone of national greatness. ‘The nascent movement in both secular 
and religious education to restore theology to its rightful place, to 
make the great doctrines about God lenses through which to ex- 
amine closely the realities of life and lamps to light up the dark- 
ness, are hopeful trends in contemporary culture. 

The importance of religious faith as a light for learning and a 
foundation stone for living stands out vividly in the difference be- 
tween the main course followed by secular culture in Latin America 
and in the United States. In Latin America religious faith never 
succeeded in becoming a creative influence in secular culture. 
When cultural institutions broke away from churchly influence they 
eliminated from academic life and thought all those things which 
were formerly associated with religion. Neither gowns nor hoods 
are worn in Latin American universities, for both would be ac- 
counted religious vestiges. The consequence has been that Latin 
American culture has never possessed a luminous Center, nor has 
the Latin American spirit ever acknowledged a sovereign Lord. 

Compare the heraldic emblems of two centers of culture, one in 
Argentina, the other in New England. On the arms of the ancient 
University of Cordova appears a condor with outstretched wings, 
and, written in Latin, the legend, Ut Portet Nomen Meum Coram 
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Gentibus (“In order that it may carry my name before the nations’’). 
The University exists and culture is pursued for self-glory. The 
emblem of Wellesley College, representative of a multitude of others 
in lands where the Christian religion has left a profound imprint on 
secular culture, is Non Ministrari Sed Ministrare (‘‘Not to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister’). Lowly service, not self-glory, is pro- 
claimed as the goal of academic life and of all who go forth from 
those halls of learning. 

But a religious spirit, however fully it may illumine thought and 
inspire life, falls far short of Christian faith. A further stage is 
reached in spiritual adventure when Jesus Christ becomes the cen- 
tral light for our interpretation of God, as well as the Master in 
allegiance to whom God is most truly served. The second element 
in religious faith might, therefore, be formulated thus: Let life in its 
wholeness be linked to Jesus Christ. Religion becomes Christian 
when Christ is at its center. Christianity becomes evangelical when 
Christ is apprehended as the Saviour from sin and the Lord of life. 
Said Pascal, that most penetrating and mystical of Post-Reformation 
Christians in the famous document in which he transcribed the in- 
sights that came to him in a mystic rapture that proved a turning 
point in his life: ‘“‘He [God] is to be found only by the ways taught 
in the Gospel. . . . Renunciation, total and sweet. Total submis- 
sion to Jesus Christ.” 

Let the Jesus of the Gospels never fade from spiritual perception 
as the pattern of moral grandeur. Let the Cross upon which the 
Saviour died turn ethical admiration into evangelical faith, and make 
the surrendered soul count all things but loss for his sake. Let the 
modern pilgrim not fail to take up as his personal cross whatever 
painful but inescapable thing meets him upon the road. And let 
him know, in so doing, that the cross which he lovingly carries for 
Christ’s sake will become to him in the course of his pilgrimage “like 
wings to a bird, and like sails to a boat.” Above all, let him never 
lose the conviction that the Lord of his life shall finally triumph as 
the Lord of history, and that despite all appearances, life in its whole- 
ness shall be redeemed by, and human relations fulfilled in, Jesus 
Christ the King. 

But there is still a further step to be taken in the manifestation of 
Christian faith. Let Christians, in their corporate life as members 
of the Church, become a highway Fellowship. The life of the Chris- 
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tian community has been too long that of a wayside club. Even the 
achievement of unity and the joys of fellowship are not the goal of 
Christian living. The new sense of the Church, and allegiance to 
the Church Ux iversal, have their subtle dangers. When the con- 
cerns of the Church and fellowship in the Church become ends in 
themselves, we have “churchism,” a deadly substitute for crusading 
action on the part of the Church. The Christian Church can never 
fulfill God’s pattern for a true community, if it rests in the idea that 
God’s will for and through the Church can be fulfilled in the perfec- 
tion of family relations within the Community, even on a world-wide 
scale. No, the Church is truly the Church, not when it is perfect- 
ing its own life and achieving its own unity, but when both its life 
and its unity manifest themselves in Churchly action upon the 
rugged Highway of God’s Kingdom where the going is rough. 

God intended his Church to be a Fellowship of the Road, whose 
members, knit together in joyous crusading comradeship, would pro- 
claim the Glad Tidings and fulfill his other tasks. In its worship 
and its work let the Christian Church live upon the Road, as did the 
Lord and his Apostles, stopping the march only for intervals of rest 
and spiritual renewal. Let it succor the needy, bridge gulfs of di- 
vision, throw down barriers, unmask hypocrisy, assault citadels of 
wickedness, face all the issues of thought and conduct, of life and 
death. And let none who are called by the Name and belong to the 
Fellowship succumb at any time to the allurement of a by-path and 
say, ‘“Here is the easiest going.” 


Number Four 


In the background of our human woe the question of Deity 
is raised afresh, and certain topics closely relating to it are 
discussed. 

“God is dead,” wrote Friedrich Nietzsche in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. In this saying Nietzsche laid bare his deep- 
est personal antipathy and spoke prophetically of culture’s attitude 
toward the Divine in the era that was coming. God died and Super- 
man was born. 

But what happened? God's death in the minds of men brought 
moral disintegration, cultural anarchy, cold cynicism, the dissolution 
of international law, and, finally, a world catastrophe. In these last 


"Lm number is dedicated to the theme of God and Religion. 
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years Superman, the Man-God, has fought the God-man and every 
influence that came from Nazareth by all the means in his power. 
Master races, Herrenvélker, have set out to establish new orders in 
which the life of mankind would be repatterned after their own 
image. ‘Today, in consequence, the nations writhe in the fierce flame 
of God’s judgment, and “the inhabitants of the world” have a su- 
preme opportunity to “learn righteousness.” 

The keynote of the number is struck by a great American pastor, 
Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, minister of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York. For the past decade in the great me- 
tropolis, Dr. Bonnell has put to the proof the enlightening, the uni- 
fying, and the healing power of God in transforming the lives of 
men and women when he is admitted into them. With suggestive- 
ness and deep feeling the author discourses on that ancient word of 
the Bible, ‘““The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

The first main article, ‘““The Question Concerning God,” is writ- 
ten by Professor Edwin Lewis of Drew Theological Seminary, one 
of America’s most virile theologians. Here the reader listens to 
echoes of the author’s ringing affirmations in his well-known books, 
A Christian Manifesto and The Faith We Declare. Setting his 
thoughts within the context of the everlasting human situation to 
which the facts of the contemporary tragedy add new poignancy, this 
Methodist thinker carries us forward by logical stages to an under- 
standing of the Christian conception of God. The Christian God 
is the living, Creator God, the author of temporal existence and the 
sovereign Lord of history. Mysterious and hidden though he be, he 
is no mere spectator of the human scene but a wayfarer on life’s 
road. He revealed himself supremely in the incarnate Redeemer, 
who died for human sin. He is Trinity in Unity, a God who meets 
men, not as an object for their thinking but as the Lord to whom 
thought and life in their wholeness must be subjected. To know 
God truly one must decide for him fully. 

In “The Bible as Revelation” Professor John Wick Bowman dis- 
cusses the living and all important question, “In what sense does the 
Bible reveal God?” Dissatisfied with the approaches to the problem 
usually associated with the terms Liberal, Fundamentalist, and 
Barthian, the author of The Intention of Jesus, now professor of 
New Testament in the Presbyterian Seminary at San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia, presents clearly and cogently, in vivid phrase and with re- 
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ligious passion, what he considers to be the true interpretation of 
the Bible’s teaching concerning itself. In the Bible we have the 
‘record of God’s redemptive deeds on behalf of men, interpreted by 
prophetic words addressed to men. These words give the histori- 
cal occurrences sacramental value. The essential content of the di- 
vine Revelation is the Gospel, God’s “glad tidings.” The instru- 
ment of Revelation is the Prophet, a category in which the author of 
the article would seem to include the witness of the Apostles. The 
prophetic message is understood in its true meaning only by men of 
“a broken and a contrite heart.” The scribe, whether ancient or 
modern, leads men away from the Gospel into the by-path of legal- 
ism; the apocalypticist ends in antinomianism. It is the task of the 
Christian Church, whose book the Bible is, to interpret the Revela- 
tion worthily to each succeeding generation, so that the reality of God 
may be experienced and his will done in the living present. 

It is appropriate that an article on the Bible should be followed 
by a call to that life of communion with God and of dedication to 
his service about which the Bible speaks. It is still more appropri- 
ate that this call should come from a layman, lest anyone should think 
that a religious life in the full, deep, Biblical sense is only for the 
clergy or for professional religious people. This brief article, which 
we have entitled “A Layman’s Plea for a Life of Devotion,” and 
which came to us unsolicited, challenges us to remember that there 
is something beyond theology, to which all true theology should 
lead, namely, a devout life. Such a life, says our businessman- 
author, is something beyond what ordinary Christians, even mem- 
bers of the clergy, live today. So far from a life of devotion being 
incompatible with a life of service, it is the only kind of life which 
leads to true service. 

But what about reason and the age-long question regarding its 
place in religion? The distinguished teacher of theology in And- 
over-Newton Seminary, Dr. Nels F. S. Ferré, answers that question. 
He takes the view that reason functions truly only as the reason of 
a person who is more than a mere isolated self, one who has achieved 
sonship with God and become the true brother of men. In order to 
give perspective and make his meaning clear, he discusses three ra- 
tionalisms and three anti-rationalisms with their corresponding re- 
ligious significance. Professor Ferré, in a piece of writing, weighty 
with thought and requiring at points close attention in order to 
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grasp its meaning, comes to the conclusion that the response of faith 
is needed if reason is to fulfill its destiny and achieve insight into 
Reality. When reason is true to itself, it must sponsor an act of 
faith, which, in a sense is the most rational thing that man can do, 
namely, to respond to Reality, to decide for God and become a son. 
When man becomes God’s son, reason is freed and transformed. 
The great problem of reason, therefore, consists in becoming re- 
ligious. 

But how shall the Christian faith, which comes to us through 
Revelation, and whose custodian is the Christian Church, be com- 
municated? This question provokes the subject of religious educa- 
tion. Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, the author of the article “Communicating the Christian Faith,” 
is one of the newer voices, and one of the deeper thinkers, in the 
field of Christian pedagogy. Equally interested by temperament and 
conviction in the proclamation of the Gospel by means of evangelism 
and in its educational presentation by means of a true pedagogy, Dr. 
Homrighausen discusses three approaches to the communication of 
Christian truth—the Roman Catholic, the Liberal, and the Evan- 
gelical. Pleading for an ecumenical theology which is something 
totally different from an eclectic theology as the basis of a true evan- 
gelical pedagogy, the author calls upon evangelical educators to learn 
from both Roman Catholics and Liberals. Let them learn from 
Roman Catholics the place which indoctrination and a sense of the 
Church should have in the educational process. Let them be chal- 
lenged by the Liberals to take into account the realities of the con- 
temporary situation and teach with a view to the needs of men today, 
without becoming immersed thereby in the relativities of Liberal 
culture. Let the evangelical educator work out a true Christian 
pedagogy which, deriving its content from the Biblical revelation, 
shall emphasize the need of personal decision with respect to the 
claims of Jesus Christ. But let him, at the same time, work out the 
educational principles whereby Christians may be nurtured to serve 
God in the life of their time. 

In “Beyond The Waste Land” one of the most brilliant of Amer- 
ica’s university teachers analyzes and expounds the latest poem of 
T. S. Eliot. Eliot is an American by birth and nationality and by 
religious preference an Anglo-Catholic. Most of his literary life he 
has spent in England, and is considered by many to be the greatest 
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living poet in the English tongue. The author of the article, Pro- 
fessor Theodore M. Greene of the Department of Philosophy of 
Princeton University, has achieved distinction as a philosophical 
thinker and art critic. His large book, published a few years ago, 
The Arts and the Art of Criticism, has become a classic. After long 
brooding over Eliot’s Four Quartets, Dr. Greene essays to interpret 
a poem which, if unappealing to the average reader of poetry and 
difficult for reflective thought to grasp, offers rich rewards to him 
who by his perseverance taps here and there a fountain of fresh in- 
spiration or glimpses a star on the dark horizon. The poet of The 
Waste Land and of Murder in the Cathedral belongs to a group of 
modern writers who passed the twenties of the present century amid 
the drought of desert places or the voluptuosity of sirens’ isles. He 
is probably the only distinguished member of that group who sub- 
sequently attained a positive faith in life and God. Four Quartets 
deals with man’s predicament and is a kind of modern Ecclesiastes. 
Man is caught in the Heraclitean flux of things, yet is he a creature 
of eternity. There is no alternative to being consumed by the fire 
of the timeless flux or by the fire of the Holy Ghost. The latter does 
not destroy the soul but consumes its dross and gives it a tongue of 
flame to proclaim life’s eternal meaning. Very impressive and fruit- 
ful are the poet’s symbols of the “crowned knot of fire,’ symbol of 
the incarnate Crucified One, and the “rose garden’’ of secular life. 

The article section of the number closes with a unique introduc- 
tion to the thought of Kierkegaard. In “The Deity in Time” the 
voice of the great Danish thinker, who, between seasons of brooding 
on the Jutland heath and mingling with the crowd in Copenhagen 
streets, challenged the complacency of philosophical monism and the 
smugness of ecclesiastical dogmatism, is expounded by a man who 
through Kierkegaard’s influence was summoned to a life of dedica- 
tion and pilgrimage. ‘The author of the article is a young Episcopal 
clergyman resident in the national capital. While still somewhat 
unknown in the world of letters, he is one of America’s ablest inter- 
preters of Kierkegaard. The important thing about Mr. Johnson’s 
article is that Kierkegaard is dealt with not by a “balconized” pro- 
fessional, a type of thinker whom the Danish thinker abhorred, but 
by the “individual” who, having taken the “leap,” has become a 
pilgrim of Eternity upon the highway of real living. This discus- 
sion moves, therefore, not upon the level of contemplative detach- 
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ment but of living comradeship with the agonizing thought of the 
great thinker. The road along which we are led takes farewell of 
the romantic domain of those who would “domesticate the eternal 
and eternalize the domestic.” Brought to the abyss of dialectical 
contradiction, the wayfarer reaches the opposite bank by a leap of 
passionate faith in the incarnate Christ, who is thought’s most be- 
wildering paradox and faith’s most sovereign Lord. 

We close this allusion to Kierkegaard and our survey of the articles 
as a whole with a brief comment. The moment has come when the 
type of dialectical thought—which has smashed the categories of Lib- 
eralism and shown the hollowness of its hopes for human life, must 
take another step. Dialectical thinkers in Europe and America must 
not rest complacently, as many of them are disposed to do, with the 
recognition of human sin and the intellectual acceptance of God's 
grace as the great solvent of all contradiction. Faith in the “Living 
One who was dead” must carry Christians beyond realistic insight 
into the human situation and even beyond gratitude for divine for- 
giveness. In the name of him in whose strength all things are pos- 
sible, they must engage in a passionate crusading assault upon con- 
tradictions and obstacles, whenever they meet them, whatever be the 
dialectic of the situation. It is time that dialectical thinking in the 
Old World and the New should take account of the implications for 
redemptive change, in both individual and social life, which flow 
from the God-given energy of “the new man in Christ.” The glory 
of Christian piety and the potency of Christian faith must be redis- 
covered. Tongues of fire for the contradictions of thought; the 
Sword of the Spirit for the contradictions of life! 


The End of the First Year 


ITH this number THEoLocy Topay ends the first year 
of its existence, and volume one becomes complete. 


The response has surpassed anything that we had dared 


hope when, a year ago, we announced, with no small trembling, the 
new review and prepared the first number for the press. 

From all over the United States and Canada and from many other 
countries of the world, letters of encouragement have since come to 
us, and the number of subscribers, belonging to all the main branches 
of the Christian Church, has far exceeded expectations. 


/ 
| 
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During the second year of its life THEoLocy Topay, while con- 
tinuing to discuss important aspects of the Church’s faith and to 
open up new vistas of theological concern, will let the accent fall to 
a large degree upon certain living issues that confront the Christian 
religion today and that call for clear thinking and decisive action. 

We continue this adventure into tomorrow with calm faith in 
God. Our hope also is firm that our readers will do their part in ex- 
tending the knowledge and influence of THEoLocy Topay. The 
consciousness of such a partnership, divine and human, strengthens 
us to go forward. 





THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


By JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


dramatic. For many people the word science is synonymous 

with knowledge. Its derivation would seem to bear this out 
for it comes from scientia, of which the root is_ scire, “to know.” 
The scientist then is a man who knows. He resolves our riddles, 
banishes our doubts and treads with assurance where others walk 
with uncertain steps. There is no hesitancy or dubiety in his bear- 
ing. At least this is the popular notion of science. The theologian, 
on the other hand, is often conceived as a man who lives and works 
amid mysteries that are finally impenetrable. The results of his 
labors are therefore inconclusive. Thomas Huxley expresses this 
viewpoint when he says, “Theology claims that the just shall live by 
faith; science says that the just shall live by verification.” 

Yet, despite the vast amount of material knowledge accumulated 
in the last half century, science has shed little light on the two major 
problems that face man, how to live with his fellows and how to live 
with himself. Indeed, the discoveries of science have precipitated a 
whole new set of problems which have accentuated the peril of man’s 
lack of social and personal restraints. Even psychology and psy- 
chiatry which, correctly or incorrectly, are designated sciences, have 
helped us only to a small degree in this area which is their especial 
field of investigation. As a matter of fact such practical insights as 
they have offered are not new. They have been known to religious 
thinkers for many generations and are found both implicitly and 
explicitly in the New Testament. 

One of the ablest psychiatrists in the Eastern States said to me, 
“Whenever I have found a principle of psychiatry that has really 
worked with my patients, sooner or later I discover it somewhere in 
the teaching and insights of Jesus.” 

The religious man begins not with an explanation of secular 
knowledge: he begins with God. Says the writer of the Proverbs: 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and the knowl- 
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edge of the holy is understanding.”” Reverence for God is his start- 
ing point. Thomas a Kempis, in a passage that would seem to be a 
comment on this verse, declares, ““The more that a man is inwardly 
at one with Thee alone the more things and the higher doth he un- 
derstand, for he taketh his light of understanding from above.” 

God’s wisdom is the principle of comprehension and coordination 
in the Divine mind whereby his holiness and love are expressed. 
These two qualities, holiness and love, are central in the character 
of God. In Jesus Christ we see an expression in time of what God 
essentially and eternally is. 

When our “light of understanding is taken from above’’ we see 
man as God sees him—a being of infinite value because of his spir- 
itual endowments and possibilities. He is God's child. Jesus af- 
firmed this even of the ignorant, the foolish, the immoral, the irre- 
ligious. When once this truth is recognized, a basis of human 
fellowship has been established. Wherever men have accepted, in 
even a tentative fashion, this Divinely ordered way of human life 
their venture has ended in verification of its truth. They have 
learned how to live at peace with their fellows. 

It is not otherwise in the area of personal life. The teaching of 
Jesus on man’s inner life is grounded too in holiness and love and 
therefore is of the nature of Divine wisdom. We have not pene- 
trated to its heart until we realize that man’s entire person is in- 
volved in redemption—body, mind, and spirit. It is significant that 
in the Greek New Testament the word owteyv, usually translated “to 
save,” is in other parts of the Gospels rendered “to heal,”’ ‘‘to make 
whole.” Salvation, therefore, is wholeness, completeness, sound- 
ness. This truth we must recapture and restore to the teaching of 
the Church of our time. It sheds a flood of light upon the central 
mission of the Master who came to lead man into the abundant life. 
It is demonstrably true that reverence for God is the starting point 
of wisdom. 





THE QUESTION CONCERNING GOD 


By EDWIN LEWIs 


serious men. It is so closely integrated with any considera- 

tion of life and its meaning that for one to engage in this con- 
sideration without the least reference to God is to confess the con- 
sideration incomplete. A rejection of any given conception of God 
is not necessarily a closing of the question: it may, instead, mark its 
most promising re-opening. 

The numerous quasi-theisms, even the non-theisms, of our time 
are therefore evidence of an interest. Men would not be at the 
trouble to construct a Weltanschauung in which God was not given 
the accustomed place, but was still given a place, unless they realized 
that there was a question they could not evade. An alleged substi- 
tute for God is still offered as fulfilling the function of the God who 
has been “bowed over the frontier,” and as fulfilling it more ac- 
ceptably. Many a recent positivistic humanist has earnestly insisted 
that he was giving us back more than he had taken away. We have 
been bidden to stop looking for a vague hypothetical Being far above 
us, and instead to look for our support in what is all around us and 
within us, in a quality or a power or an aspect or a drive integrated 
with life’s own processes. This is well enough. But why such 
counsel if it be not supposed that there is an “otherness” which man 
may not safely ignore? And what is the question of an imperative 
and determinative “otherness” but a form of the question of God? 


T= question of God must always be a live question among 


I. Gop AND RELIGION 


We are not, however, limited to merely indirect evidence of in- 
terest in this question. There is an immense body of recent writ- 
ing in which the question of God is directly raised. This writing is 
not only theological and philosophical: it includes novels, poetry, 
essays, criticism, and books and articles dealing with citizenship, 
education, internationalism, and individual and community habits. 
Any consideration of the place of religion in human life looks di- 
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rectly toward God, and the consideration is being given with a new 
seriousness. 

Twenty-five years ago, James H. Leuba published the results of 
his questionnaire, Belief in God and Immortality, and announced 
his conclusion: “The essential problem facing organized Christianity 
is constituted by the widespread rejection of its two fundamental 
dogmas [sic]—a rejection apparently destined to extend parallel with 
the diffusion of knowledge and the moral qualities that make for 
eminence in scholarly pursuits.” The prediction is seen to have 
been hazardous. It overlooked the possibility of re-consideration. 
It overlooked the possibility of great events taking place which would 
disturb the equanimity of men, shatter their self-sufficiency, throw 
doubt upon their negations, face them with the sheer fact of their 
desperate need, and perchance recreate within them religious faith. 
That such events have taken place, and that they are having this re- 
sult, it would be difficult to deny. How many people in our time 
have been driven to unwonted prayer, and what is prayer but a con- 
fession of faith? 

Without a doubt a man may pray with only the most hazy idea of 
its reference. Without a doubt a man may suppose he has a re- 
ligion without God. The significance of his attitude, however, still 
remains, to say nothing of the fact that repudiating an idea of God 
is not necessarily repudiating its reference. Actually, religion with- 
out God is a torso. It is always a question to what extent alleged 
non-theistic religions are wholly without reference to a super-natural 
or a super-human reality. Religion of any kind is at least a sub- 
mission to an unseen reality felt to be worthy of the submission. 
But who would say that the character of that reality, how it is under- 
stood, the relation sustained to it, what it makes possible for life 
itself—who would say that these were matters of indifference? 

Christianity in particular is concerned at this point. The Chris- 
tian religion stands or falls with the Christian God, that is to say, 
with God understood in a very definite way.’ This, in turn, depends 
upon the place assigned to Jesus Christ. It is one thing to say that 
he told us about God. It is another thing to say that he was God 
telling us about himself. The first still leaves God in the shadows. 
The second sets him before us, a divine self-disclosure in the stream 
of our common humanity. In that self-disclosure we face the ulti- 
mate. That this is what we here actually do face involves, indeed, 
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faith. ‘That is, it has the meaning we thereupon give it for all ex- 
istence, and for ourselves in particular—this, too, involves faith. But 
it is faith that by the testimony of long experience saves—and saves 
because it illuminates, because it challenges, because it is adequate to 
every demand of every situation of every man who assents to it. 
This divine self-disclosure is not separable from the total Biblical 
record. It is a point of culmination, but it is also a criterion. In 
its light we discriminate the Word of God conveyed in the words of 
men. What is a pure given must become a received in a transac- 
tion of pure faith. But such a transaction does not stand by itself, 
completely detached from every other consideration. Instead, it 
throws a light that reaches to the outermost bounds of thought. 
Passed through the alembic of the mind, it leads to its own meta- 
physic, it moves straight to its own deductions, and it discovers in all 
the complexities and apparent discords of existence that perfect 
round of meaning in which its finality is attested. The altogether- 
ness of experience, the weaving of all loose ends into a robe seamless 
from the top throughout, the taking up of isolated notes and sounds 
into one self-authenticating harmony, is the fruit of faith that God 


actually is, and that the God who is is this God, and that this is what 
he does, and that this is what he purposes, and that this is what he 
would mean for men. 


II. FAITH AND REASON 


Man is a rational creature, and his rationality is indispensable to 
any alleged revelation. It is not an irrational act to submit to a 
truth which lies beyond the complete comprehension. The non- 
rational which baffles the rational still presupposes the activity of the 
rational which it baffles. Around the sharp confines of conscious 
thought is always a larger area of experience, itself yielding thought 
more data. Whether an accepted truth be a simple deduction from 
observation, or whether it be a sheer initial “given,” the accepting 
mind builds out from the truth in all sorts of ways. 

The reason-faith-revelation question is made unnecessarily con- 
fusing. ‘The activities of neither God nor man can be severely de- 
partmentalized. God is one whole, and man is one whole, and the 
activities of each must somewhere profoundly cohere. The one 
God plays upon the one man in many ways, but the many ways are 
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compatible alike with the nature of God and with the nature of the 
man. 

What man knows the source of all his convictions and of all his 
experience? What man can empty his mind and approach any fact 
or question without a feather’s weight of bias? Lecturers on the 
Gifford Foundation are supposed to consider morals, religion, God, 
from the standpoint of pure reason. Which of them ever actually 
did it? Which of them could ever quite banish from his mind the 
influence of his familiarity with Hebrew and Christian belief? Karl 
Barth said he would not even try. He flatly declared there was no 
such thing as ‘“‘natural theology,” and he presented an exposition and 
defence of the Scottish Confession of Faith of 1560. Kant made a 
classical attempt to prove that God could not be proved by the “‘pure 
reason,” but the God who could not be proved was already clearly 
before Kant’s mind. Whence came this undemonstrable God? The 
God of Kant’s “practical reason” bears striking similarities not to the 
God of Plato and of Aristotle, but to the God of the Biblical tra- 
dition! The personalistic theisms of the Egyptian Ikh-naton and 
the Hindu Ramanuja are “‘sports’’ relative to the traditions in which 
they occur, and the very fact suggests a relation on their part to a 
different tradition. 

The truth about God is not to be made subservient to any other 
truth, nor treated as a mere supplement thereof. Whatever a man 
believes about God, he must make it fundamental and determina- 
tive. He cannot sharply separate his faith and his reason. Having 
elected where to stand, he must stand there, and take all the conse- 
quences, philosophical, theological, religious, social, personal. The 
synthesis of Thomas Aquinas was impressive, but the joints show. 
Aristotle cannot be Christianized nor can Christianity be Aristoteli- 
anized without doing violence to one or the other. The great weak- 
ness in the Neo-Thomistic movement is that it must take Thomas 
dogmatically, and then inform the modern man, in effect, that he 
must be an Aristotelian in order to be a Christian. Even Neo- 
Thomistic epistemology is necessarily theoretical. To build upon it 
the house of life is to build upon a foundation of sand. 

The instinct of the Reformers, whom the Neo-Thomists appear to 
have conspired to defame, was far sounder. What they arrived at 
may have been less impressive philosophically, but it was incom- 
parably more vital, and it stands in far less need to-day of propaga- 
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tion by a subtle dialectic. They affirmed revelation and the neces- 
sity of faith to its effective operation as boldly as Thomas ever did, 
but they did not therefore hold their critical faculties in abeyance. 
They subjected to examination the traditional elucidations and 
alleged extensions of revelation. This was their unpardonable 
crime—the crime of destroying the veil that hid the light from 
many a straining eye! They were not concerned to show that reve- 
lation, even when cleansed of doubtful accretions, could be so inter- 
preted as to fit into the speculations of a great pagan mind. They 
were rather concerned to bring their own reason into thrall to the 
great light that had burst upon them, that so its luminous rays might 
fall on every dark corner of existence. After that, a man could be 
an Aristotelian, or a Platonist, or neither, and it would not pro- 
foundly matter. 























Ill. 


There is, in actual fact, a faith concerning God which, just be- 
cause it is centered in Christ and is integral to the Scriptures, under- 
lies the whole Christian tradition. It is this whose elucidation and 
perpetuation is the first charge on the Christian mind in our day. 
God the Creator is not a truth to be arrived at, but a truth to be 


Gop THE CREATOR 















an accepted and then made determinative of much else. Necessary 
la- causation may be a logical deduction, but necessary causation is not 
ng the same as free creativity. “The denial of God the Creator not only 
5e- does not solve a single problem elsewhere: it compels the alternative 
he of a self-explaining universe, of which God, if God there still be, is 
W. but a part if he is not the whole. This alternative is inescapable by 
li- all forms of materialism, all forms of naturalism, all forms of philo- 
k- sophical humanism, all forms of finitism, and all forms of pantheistic 
as monism. H. N. Wieman says curtly enough that no responsible 
€ thinker accepts now the idea of creation. When God is no longer 
ss set over against the rest of existence in complete ontological dispar- 






ateness, but becomes instead some phase or aspect or element of an 
integrated but changing whole, a primal free creative act is neces- 
sarily abandoned. Even Pringle-Pattison, for all his able advocacy 
of a Higher Naturalism, was unable to escape this necessity. He 
treated the world and man and God as organic to each other, with 
God as the logically prior, but the total organism exists not by virtue 
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of a specific volition on his part, a sheer creative miracle, but by 
virtue of his necessary nature. The conception was characteristic of 
British Idealism. Even John Watson wrote that ‘‘the reality of God 
is involved in the reality of the world.”” That God could be known 
only as there were other minds to know him is a truism. But the 
whole question is whether these “other minds” are a necessity to the 
divine existence. Yet J. S. Haldane declared that any view which 
treats of God as a distinct being who created the universe in time is 
a form of materialism resting on an outmoded supernaturalism. 

When Creator and creation are made mutual necessities, there is 
no longer either Creator or creation, but only one necessary existence 
necessarily following its necessary way. The fascination of the con- 
ception for some minds is evident, but the supposition that no other 
conception is permissible is gratuitous. It is possible to take seri- 
ously the Biblical view that the universe represents the free act of a 
free God. God is; all else comes to be; it comes to be not merely 
because God is, but because God himself wills that it shall. This, 
and this only, is truly creation. The Greek mind, with its absorp- 
tion in Being and Becoming, the One and the Many, at least sensed 
the factors that made the problem, although having no proper theism 
it afirmed mutuality on the part of the factors, and was therefore al- 
ways naturalistic, Plato, however, less so than Aristotle. 

The question is not at all one of creative method, which can never 
be settled, but one of the creative fact itself. Even Berdyaev’s hy- 
pothesis, that God is conditioned in his activity by a primeval “me- 
onic” freedom, is intended not to deny the divine creativity but to 
suggest an explanation of certain features of the creation. To ob- 
ject to an absolute creativity on the ground of inexplicable mystery 
is simply to repeat the objection that must be laid against any view. 
Did Aristotle explain the mystery of existence? Deprive him of his 
two hypotheses, admittedly non-empiric, of “pure form” and “pure 
matter,” and he is as helpless as a rustic. Did Plato explain the 
mystery? Did Lucretius? Did Plotinus? Did Erigena? Did Spi- 
noza? In our time, has Hegel explained it? Has Haeckel? Has 
Bergson? Has Whitehead? Has Alexander? Has Eddington? Has 
Einstein? ‘The original sin of naturalism is its penchant for taking 
existence for granted, and then, by calling attention to certain of its 
features and processes, supposing that it has discovered how these 
things could be so. Actually, nobody knows how anything can be 
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so! A that is not a why. When, however, existence in time is 
treated as a real history, whose origin is in a self-sufficient God, and 
whose continuance and purpose are with this same God, a meaning 
is given to it all which is otherwise undiscoverable, while yet no 
single philosophic or scientific right is denied. This, if you will 
have it so, is biblicism, and this is supernaturalism, but it is not in- 
credible naiveté. It denies nothing that any man knows, and is at 
the same time a bulwark of religious faith, an anchor of the soul both 
sure and steadfast. ‘‘He appointed the foundations of the earth.” 


IV. Gop THE SOVEREIGN 


It belongs to the Creator to determine the character and the con- 
ditions of his creation. This is his Sovereignty. Sovereignty is not 
mere arbitrariness. The creative will is the will of God, and God 
has his own nature, and it is good. Mere creativity could be terrify- 
ing, but not the creativity of sovereign goodness. The All-Great is 
likewise the All-Good, in whom is no fleck of imperfection. Yahwe 
means a God of complete dependableness, the same in goodness and 
power yesterday, to-day, and forever. The book of Job is a dramatic 
expression of this truth and of its corollaries: it stands for all time, 
indeed, as the Biblical answer to the maxim of Protagoras: “Man is 
the measure of all things.” It is not the function of man to measure 
God and his ways by himself. Rather is he to submit to being meas- 
ured by God. But he cannot measure himself by God save as God 
gives him the measure. And God has given it! 

There is, in fact, no alternative to sovereignty: there is open to 
man only a choice among sovereignties. Consider the various quasi- 
theisms of our time, the various naturalisms, empiricisms, positiv- 
isms, finitisms, environmentalisms, and the like. There is not one 
of them which does not provide an ultimate coerciveness proclaim- 
ing, “Submit, or perish!” No man is offered any escape from an 
absolute. Depersonalize the divine. Refund it into any one of a 
score of novel conceptions. Are you now free from it? The new 
god still exercises sovereignty. He still besets his worshipper behind 
and before, and lays his hand upon him. He still exacts obedience. 
He still demands tribute. In changing their gods, men only change 
their absolutes. The sovereignty of the impersonal, the sovereignty 
of the unintended, the sovereignty of caprice, the sovereignty of pat- 
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tern, the sovereignty of the economic, the sovereignty of self-will, 
and, for a perfect paradox, the sovereignty of the indeterminate— 
wherein do these yield more light, provide more incentive, point a 
more blessed way, give a sense of greater security, than comes of a 
faith that the one fixed and unchanging fact of existence, relative to 
whom all other facts are as they are, is a Sovereign Will of perfect 
goodness and power, whose creative purpose is being fulfilled every- 
where and through everything? “Thy will be done!’’ is then no 
longer a cry of despair. It is the supreme accomplishment of a liber- 
ated soul. “In his will is my—all!”’ 


V. Gop THE PARTICIPANT 


The creative and sovereign God is likewise a participating God. 
The personal interest of the Creator in the work of his own hands is 
distinctive of the Biblical view. The interest becomes more specific 
as life rises in the scale, and it reaches its climax with the divine in- 
terest in man. We affirm a providential God, to whom it belongs to 
bear himself toward any soul as though it were the only soul in all 
existence. Correlative with the fact that God individualizes men is 
the fact that any man may individualize God. “Thou are my son” 
is met by an answering “Thou art my Father.” 

Difficulties go with this affirmation, but they are largely difficulties 
of the imagination, springing from the lack of any adequate analogy. 
The possibilities of the Divine Spirit are hinted in only the vaguest 
way in those of the human spirit. The human is not the measure of 
the divine. Man is integrated with the universe, so that the God of 
the one is also the God of the other. But because it is only in man 
that the universe comes to fulfillment, there is a relation between 
God and man which the universe nowhere else even suggests. The 
very fact, however, only increases the imaginative difficulties. We 
can perhaps see how God can be specific to us, but we cannot see 
how each of us can be specific to him. ‘The very hairs of your head 
are all numbered” is conceivably hyperbole, but the saying was origi- 
nally intended to enforce the very truth under consideration. 

God's relation to men is not only a cosmic generality, a mere cre- 
ative immanentism: it is an individual particularity. His transcend- 
ence does not mean that he is a God utterly apart, existing in com- 
plete indifferent Aristotelian detachment, sought but never seeking. 
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A Veiled Being he may be and is in some respects, but none the less 
a Comrade as well. This recognition of Comradeship, suffering and 
participating Comradeship, is the merit of the conception of Bright- 
man. It is the merit of the Promethean view of Montague. It is 
the merit of the dualisms of H. B. Alexander and Boodin. They at 
least do not make out of God a remote Olympian spectator, and cer- 
tainly not a mere phase or aspect or principle of a wholly mechanistic 
process. No conception is true to the Biblical view and to the reve- 
lation in Christ, and therefore no conception has the truest religious 
significance, and therefore no conception has ultimate philosophical 
validity, which does not allow for a participating God, a God for 
whom no detail of the creative adventure is meaningless, and in par- 
ticular a God for whom no human soul is without importance. A 
God who sits alone in the Balcony in blissful self-contemplation 
simply does not matter. Only that God matters who walks the Road 
with men. The roads he walks are as numerous and diverse as the 
men who walk them, yet is it one Road, the Road of a God who is as 
infinite in his adaptabilities to human needs as he is infinite in his 
creative and sovereign power. And once he himself walked the hu- 
man Road—but alone! 


VI. Gop THE REDEEMER 


Such a God is likewise a God who redeems. His creative power, 
his providential concern, and his redeeming grace are not to be sepa- 
rated. They bespeak one purpose; they are parts of one self-con- 
sistent activity. The end of creation is the glory of God, but not the 
glory of God in separation from the blessedness of man. Man is a 
creature of God's power, but he does not reach his destined stature 
until he becomes a son of God's love. ‘To make possible the trans- 
formation of the creature into a son, the Creator sacrificially entered 
into the lot of the creature. 

This is Incarnation, and it is an event as completely without 
analogy as the primal event of creation, whose crown it is. Each 
event is unique, falling within a purpose which is unique, and ex- 
pressing the will of a God who is unique. They are to be accepted 
or rejected, and no impeccable dialectic of either decision is possible. 
Parallels are completely wanting. They are ultimates, and ultimates 
are existentive, not logical, a priori, not derivative. We submit to 
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them as facts, or we do not submit to them. What is distinctive 
about the ultimates in question is that they are not categorical and 
coercive, but, so to speak, choosable. Our choice of them does not 
make them facts, but our choice makes them significant. Like God 
himself, creativity is a given, and incarnation is a given, and the re- 
demption which through incarnation fulfills creativity is a given. 
Here one submits or one turns away, and for reasons which lie finally 
in oneself. Every man chooses his Omega, but he chooses it because 
he first chooses, and must choose, his Alpha. | 

The crucial acts of God are therefore pure revelation. ‘The level 
of the creative, sovereign, participating, and redeeming God is not 
one story above the level of the creation, as though they were two 
degrees of existence in one intrinsic whole. The Creator is one 
kind, and the creation is another kind, and because man is a creature 
he belongs to the created kind, distinctive within that order although 
he is. This makes it inevitable that the creature can never approach 
the Creator save as the Creator first approaches the creature. 

This divine approach, adumbrated in various degrees elsewhere, 
becomes clear and complete in the Incarnation. But the dénoue- 
ment is pure tragedy, since it is made “in the likeness of sinful flesh 
and for sin.” Of course it baffles our understanding. Of course it 
shatters our neat logistic schemata. Here is quint-essential irration- 
ality—the infinite contracted, the eternal in time, the Creator a crea- 
ture,Godasman! This is the meaning of Tertullian’s famous para- 
dox (he was not the simpleton he is sometimes supposed to have 
been): a fact that could not be becomes the nexus of creative-created 
existence! Precisely where we are most baffled, there we are most 
illuminated. Perhaps the alternative to building on this ‘‘one foun- 
dation” is the building on “unyielding despair,” since “other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Love 
spreads its healing wings over that grievous human hurt which is 
sin—and who can logicize love, and rationally dictate its procedures? 
Love that creates and love that participates becomes love that sinks 
to the unpicturable nadir of complete self-immolation to become love 
that redeems. Himself bare our sins! 

Here is something which no mere naturalism can compass. In- 
deed, what is it but the natural itself which creates the very impasse 
that only this divine irruption can break? The strength of Kierke- 
gaard was in the fact that he saw this with such uncompromising 
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clarity. The excesses of Barthianism are largely due to the deter- 
mination to protect this emphasis at all costs. Better an over-em- 
phasis (if that be possible!) on the grace of God in Christ than that 
rationalistic dissipation of it which has transformed the dynamic 
Gospel of Redemption into an innocuous ethic of humanistic self- 
sufficiency. 

So—though he hide himself, yet will I remain certain that he is 
there. ‘Though he put me on a Cross, yet will I hang there in con- 
fidence that the Cross is his as well. ‘Though he forsake me, yet will 
I call him Father. Though the roar of guns blast him from the 
battle-field, and Death and Destruction seem to hold undisputed 
sway, yet will I declare these woeful spectres to be not his successful 
rivals but his unwitting servants, the dire means whereby he is yet 
to see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. 


VII. Gop THE FELLOWSHIP 


The ultimate issue of revelation as dealt with by reflective thought 
is a God whose essential being is not a Solitude but a Fellowship. 
The life of God is at once intensely and completely personal and in- 
tensely and completely social. Deity is an individual-social mutu- 
ality, therefore Perfect Personality. The will of God is a coherence 
of wills. The love of God is a reciprocity of loves. God eternally 
knows what it is to love and what it is to be loved: only thus is God 
himself Love. He is a Trinity in Unity. The alleged “‘mystery” 
here is no greater than with any other conception of God. It is not 
a logical contradiction. It does not suppose God to be compacted of 
three independent parts, any one of which could just as well exist 
and function alone. The Trinity is not a triumvirate. The way 
God is is as necessary as that he is, and this is the way he is. “I Am 
That I Am.” The dissolution of the divine constitution into ante- 
cedent elements is no more possible than its origination from ante- 
cedent elements. God is free only in respect of his activity, not in 
respect of his constitution, and even the freedom of his activity is 
under the control of the way he is. Diverse forms of activity may be 
compatible with his nature: he may create in this way or he may 
create in that; he may work to this end or he may work to that. But 
the one thing God cannot do is to act out of harmony with his own 
a priori. He cannot deny himself. The springs of his activity are 
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everlastingly within his own being. The activity is therefore self- 
revelation. 

The triune conception, as formulated, is an achievement of the 
Christian mind, but the material of the formulation is so much 
Given. It is clear that the material may be dealt with some other 
way. But no other way is so completely adequate religiously, and 
no other way is so completely adequate metaphysically. It indicates 
how God can be at once Creator and Sovereign and Participant, yet 
always Other. It indicates how God can remain transcendent yet 
enter into fellowship with men, since all divine-human fellowship, 
which is to say all genuine religion anywhere for anybody, bespeaks 
an activity of the Holy Spirit. And it indicates how God can spe- 
cifically and sacrificially and redemptively enter the human lot, since 
the Incarnate Act upon which human redemption is conditioned is 
possible precisely because of the prior fact of an Eternal Son, ever- 
lastingly of God, everlastingly with God. This Son, everlastingly of 
God and with God, is the ultimate basis of the imago Dei in man. 
This makes him the means, and the only possible means, of that 
process whereby the divine can enter the human without thereby 


ceasing to be divine, and the human be taken up into the divine with- 
out thereby ceasing to be human. The one Mediator between God 
and man belongs on both sides of the great divide. He bridges the 
ontological gulf, and he bridges the moral gulf. Here is supreme 
religious significance, and here also is supreme metaphysical sig- 
nificance. 


VIII. Gop THE ENCOUNTERED 


The God who is utterly remote ontologically therefore becomes 
the God who is apprehensibly near. A divine-human Encounter is 
made possible. But the encounter has its necessary conditions: they 
are revelation from the side of God, faith and trust from the side of 
man. Revelation means that God takes the initiative. Grace must 
be praeveniens before it can be cooperans. God and man do not 
commune as equals. They do not commune as beings occupy- 
ing a common level. A man does not encounter God as he en- 
counters another man. Not by searching is God—this God—known; 
not by logical deduction; not by rationalistic speculation; not by 
psychological legerdemain. Thomism treats faith as a form of 
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knowledge, and consequently makes God an Object. But faith is 
not a form of knowledge: it is the condition to an experience. The 
experience carries its own certainty for him who has it, but it is a 
certainty sui generis. A direct immediate experience of God no 
man ever had. A profound and moving experience because of faith 
in God is possible to any man. In no other way can the divine- 
human encounter take place. So long as the Emmaus road was a 
road of sight, nothing happened. It was when it became a road of 
faith that it achieved authenticity and permanence. 

God is Other—totaliter aliter. At no point, in respect of no as- 
pect, no law, no principle, no process, no value, is God to be identi- 
fied with his creation. He exists in the unshared and unsharable 
order of divinity. Yet has he disclosed himself. But he has not dis- 
closed himself by passing over from Subject to Object. The dis- 
closure is by a Word, by an Act. The purpose of the Word, the 
purpose of the Act, is to create faith in the God whose Word it is, 
whose Act itis. ‘“The Word became flesh.” That is God’s supreme 
and final Word-Act, but we must ourselves take it to be that. Here 
we stand confronted, challenged, called. What we do with this 
Word-Act is finally what we do with God himself. In the Revela- 
tion is Redemption—through faith; but in the Revelation is also 
Judgment—through unbelief. 

For here is the true ‘‘measure of all things.” “The measure makes 
for no human self-adulation. Rather is it a measure by which a 
man is at once broken and restored, at once driven to despair and 
raised to confidence. His trust is in Another, not in himself. The 
dimension of the natural and the dimension of the Supernatural, 
disparities and discontinuities as they necessarily must be, since one 
is the contingent created and the other the absolute creative, find a 
meeting-point not ontologically but existentially, using “existential” 
to mean an encounter, an actual self-authenticating experience in 
the depths of the soul, emerging with a predestined certainty from 
revelation, the sole act of God, and faith, the sole act of the man. 

Inevitably the mind is forced to paradox in its attempt to describe 
the ways of this God. He is at once hidden and revealed; at once 
remote and near; at once spectator and participant; at once illimit- 
able and self-limiting; at once inaccessible and accessible; at once in- 
conceivable and picturable (is he not the Good Shepherd?); at once 
Sovereign of all and Servant of all; at once needing nothing that he 
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does not eternally possess, yet restlessly seeking to save that which is 
lost. He is at one and the same time Creator and Comprehensor 
and Viator. He is God on the throne, yet is he heard in the passing 
breeze. He is God without a care, Securus judicat orbis terrarum, 
yet is he the compassionate God of the broken in heart. He is God 
intangible, yet in his touch there is healing. He is the utterly holy, 
yet he bears the sins of the world as only the utterly holy could. He 
dwells in light unapproachable, but for those who will have it so a 
ray of his splendor falls along the human pathway, and by it they 
walk in humble security. 





THE BIBLE AS REVELATION 


By JOHN W. BOWMAN 


present century relative to the Bible’s place and worth as an 

instrument of religion is not an inspiring one. A hundred 
years and more previous, the Aufklarung in Germany and the En- 
lightenment in England had given the human mind a new sense of 
freedom. After a new fashion—though in a spirit of self-worship as 
old as the race—man began to exalt his own reason as an instrument 
for discovering the deepest truths about himself and God. Con- 
science, indeed, became the ‘“‘voice of God,” and those who followed 
this way of thinking could find no place for the prophetic “Thus 
saith the Lord” as a medium of divine revelation. 

Toward the close of the last century this humanistic philosophy 
brought forth two movements in the realm of theology, both em- 
bued with its belief in man’s entire self-sufficiency. “These were the 
Religionsgeschichte and Historismus of the old Liberal School of 
thought in Germany. In general the exponents of these were at one 
in placing the Jewish and Christian Scriptures beside those of all 
other religions—the Koran of Islam, the Bhagavadgita of Hinduism, 
the Avesta of Zoroastrianism, and the rest—as illuminating examples 
of man’s yearning after, and of the measure of his success in attain- 
ing, some knowledge of God. 

It is sobering to realize that the Reformed Church has made but 
two serious attempts to define her position regarding Scripture in 
the face of these two movements. One of these—Fundamentalism— 
clings to a view of the Bible owing its origin to Pharisaism and shar- 
ing with other features of that system a lack of spiritual penetration 
like that which thoroughly aroused our Lord. The other—Barth- 
ianism—on its own avowal is a reaction against the rationalizing en- 
deavor of Liberal Theology to discover within history itself all the 
factors necessary to account for man’s so-called “religious experi- 
ence.” Hence the Barthian’s disparagement of the techniques and 
findings of historical research. Hence also his vain effort to con- 
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struct a theology suspended in mid-air which ignores, if it does not 
actually decry as rationalizing man-worship, every mediating attempt 
to build into the Christian philosophy of history the fruitful con- 
tributions of Liberalism as of every other genuine advance in hv- 
man knowledge. 

The net result of this present historical setting of the problem of 
the right attitude for the Christian to take toward Scripture is, that 
neither clergy nor laity can see any escape from the dilemma of 
adopting a thoroughly sceptical approach to them on the one hand, 
or of according them a complacent and blind acceptance on the other. 
Rationalism or Obscurantism—what disquieting alternatives! Need 
there be any wonder that the old love for the Bible has in large part 
departed from our midst? There are within the Churches which 
style themselves ‘‘Reformed”’ or ‘‘Evangelical” many thousands who | 
still love the old faith, whose spirits are still nourished on the Gospel 
story, but whose attitude today can only be characterized as a “will 
to believe.’”” For there is a courageous tenacity evident in their 
struggle to remain within the fold. They do not nourish their faith 
on the words of Scripture as their fathers did before them. Indeed, 
the Bible is to them very largely a closed book. And the chief rea- 
son for this condition within the Church is that its people have not 
been taught how to read the Bible. They do not know what to 
search for within its pages. Above all, they lack adequate guidance 
as to the way a Christian of average intelligence and education may 
make the necessary adjustment of his thought-world to the reasonable 
demands of the Biblical Revelation. 

In our judgment, no more urgent necessity obtrudes itself upon 
the attention of thoughtful minds in the Church today than that of 
the solution—and the immediate solution—of this problem. The 
intelligent layman knows that the answer to every other theological 
question depends to a degree upon the credibility of Scripture as a 
witness to divine truth. He knows that there may be and are other 
witnesses to that truth. But he is equally aware that every serious 
student of religion will admit at once that the Bible is, at least, 
secondary to none of these. Accordingly, he awaits with a certain 
impatience for the Church's theological pundits to give him the help 
he needs for a proper evaluation of this Book. 

The final answer to this question for the present generation will, 
of course, involve a meticulous investigation of the philosophical, 
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psychological, and theological implications of the concept of revela- 
tion. It is no part of our purpose to enter upon a discussion of these 
in the present essay. Here we shall endeavor simply to sketch in 
bold outline the framework of a doctrine of Scripture consistent with 
the Reformed Faith. And for our source material we propose to 
turn, not to any one of the historic creedal symbols of that Faith, but 
solely to Scripture itself. For it is a cardinal principle of the Re- 
formed tradition that Scripture, or the Word of God, is the single 
authority in matters of faith and life. By adopting this course we 
should like herewith to register our firm belief that the proper start 
for framing a doctrine of Scripture rests with the discipline of Bibli- 
cal Theology. 


I 
THE FoRMAL NATURE OF THE REVELATION: ACT AND Worp 


The Biblical view of “revelation” conceives it as an historical event 
made up of two moments or phases—viz. an act and a word of God. 
God reveals himself, on the one hand, in what he does. His char- 
acter is known, not as a Ding an sich, but through his activity on the 
plane of history. It is true that the Old Testament more especially 


has much to say of his “holiness,” that is, of his moral personality 
conceived in its “separateness” from the world of his creation. But 
it is a notable fact that when it is sought to describe this Remote 
One, this is always done in terms of his righteous dealings with his 
chosen people—his faithful fulfilling of his promises to them, his sav- 
ing them out of the hand of the oppressor, his benevolent care of 
them in the storm and stress of human existence, his loving watch- 
fulness for all of their needs. 

Moreover, these aspects of his character are portrayed by means of 
concrete examples of their functioning. He brings Abraham into 
the land he has promised him, he leads Israel out of Egypt, he ap- 
pears in pillar of fire and cloud, he thunders from Sinai, he parts the 
waves of Red Sea and Jordan River, he levels the walls of Jericho, he 
sends confusion into the camp of Midian, he discomforts the Phil- 
istines with boils and plague, he sets his king upon the throne of 
Israel, he vindicates his lordship on Mt. Carmel, he uses the nations 
as instruments of chastening of his people, he sends his Son to be 
born of the Virgin, to die on a Roman cross, and to rise from the 
tomb. All these and countless other historical occurrences consti- 
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tute the stuff of Revelation. God is in the act. It is his act of self. 
revelation, of self-giving. 

Richard Niebuhr quotes Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch as 
saying, in line with the point we have just made, that Revelation “is 
the peculiar activity of God, the unveiling of his hiddenness, his giv- 
ing of himself in communion,” and he adds by way of summary of 
his own, “Revelation means God, God who discloses himself to us 
through our history as our knower, our author, our judge and our 
only savior.”"* It is scarcely possible, one imagines, to over-stress the 
importance of this moment of historical activity on God’s part which 
goes into the making of the event of Revelation. Wheeler Robinson 
is so far impressed with its importance as to suggest the technical use 
of the term “actuality” to emphasize the fact that in the Scriptures 
the historical event has meaning and reality for God, that it is by no 
means illusory as every sort of Theosophy would have us imagine, 
that God is truly known in his activity on the plane of history, that 
the Eternal enters into time to give the latter significance, that God 
was in very truth in the “still, small voice,” even as he was “in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.”* In the view of the Biblical 
Revelation all these historical occurrences put us in contact with the 
Living God because by his will they have imparted to them the 
quality of actuality, that is to say, of an ultimate or eternal signifi- 
cance. It is for this reason that God is genuinely known in what he 
does, that to the people to whom he thus revealed himself his name 
became “the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, from the house of bondage!’”” Whatever else the Bible may 
or may not be, therefore, it obviously claims to be the history of a 
long series of redemptive acts of God. This claim is implicit first 
and last in the content of Scripture. 

And yet this is not enough. God's activity is merely the stuff of 
the Revelation event. It is not the final Revelation itself, else all 
men without exception would know God through his historical ac- 
tivity. With the act must come also God’s interpreting Word that 
its significance as an act of God may be made known to men. Other- 
wise, they see without perceiving and hear but lack understanding. 
The Bible is, therefore, equally the history of the communication of 
God’s interpreting Word to man. 

One is reminded of Luther's famous saying that unless the Word 


1H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation, p. 152. 
2 H. Wheeler Robinson, Redemption and Revelation, pp. xxx ff, 166 ff. 
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of God is heard in the Communion of the Lord’s Supper, it is no 
sacrament. This is, to be sure, only another way of saying that the 
sacrament does not work ex opere operato. Its significance lies, not 
in its intrinsic accidents, but in the use made of them by persons— 
God the Host and man his guest. The communion does not result 
from virtue within the elements but rather from the purposes of the 
two participants as expressed by the Word of the One and the spir- 
itual receptivity of the other. 

So it is with the historical activity of God. If his act is to become 
sacramental, if, that is, it is to convey to man a revelation of himself, 
if the historical occurrence is to become the vehicle of eternal truth 
to man, then God must speak in and with the act. He must explain 
its significance to man. And when he does this, then the event of 
Revelation is achieved. Thus, Revelation is made up of the two 
moments of Act and Word and taken together they constitute God's 
self-giving to mankind. And it is important to notice that Scripture 
never speaks of Revelation without both these moments being pres- 
ent. No activity of God becomes a revelation without a revealing 
Word; no Word of revelation lacks its accompanying act. —The acme 
of the revealing process, therefore, is epitomized in the Johannine 
aphorism, “The Word became flesh.” 

Scripture’s definition of the revelation process in terms of the two 
moments to which we have made reference is strikingly opposed to 
that afforded by every strictly Naturalistic Theology on the one hand, 
and by Mysticism on the other. For Naturalism is the belief that 
God can be known by his activity apart from a revealing Word, and 
Mysticism teaches that without a revealing act he is discoverable in 
his Word alone. As against both these views Reformed Theology 
has always been true to the Biblical definition of revelation which 
requires both moments of act and Word—and both with equal earn- 
estness—for consummation of the great Divine Event.’ 


II 
THE CONTENT OF THE REVELATION: THE GOSPEL 


The theme of the Bible first and last is “glad tidings” or the 
Gospel. The history it narrates is the history of the unfolding of 


8 Father Hebert’s splendid work on The Throne of David unfortunately defines Revela- 
tion in terms of act alone, reserving the term “Inspiration” for the accompanying Word. This 
is an un-Biblical dichotomy of the revelation event, a sort of apocalyptic “dualism” unknown 
to Scripture. 
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that Gospel. The content of that moment of the revelation process 
which we have called the Word is that same Gospel. 

In every field of human endeavor certain terms are reserved for 
the purpose of designating one phase or another of the investigation 
or of the results achieved. Law, science, art, philosophy, element, 
axiom, thermo-dynamics are examples of this practice. Each of these 
acquires a distinctive character of its own which is designated its 
technical meaning and in this sense it is used almost, if not quite, 
exclusively. 

“Gospel” is in like fashion Scripture’s definitive designation of the 
message spoken by the Word of God in the event of Revelation. 
Originating in the mind of one of the later prophets,* and taken up 
by Jesus (Luke 4: 16 ff.; Matt. 11: 5), it was adopted by the primi- 
tive Church and then by Scripture itself as the appropriate name by 
which to indicate the entire series of redemptive acts and words of 
God. In a variety of passages it is described as the “glad tidings” 
(a) “of the kingdom,” “‘of God,” “of Christ,” “‘of the grace of God,” 
and (b) “of peace,” “of your salvation,” and as “the everlasting 
gospel.” These phrases are, of course, descriptive, on the one hand, 
of the Divine Lordship the Gospel heralds, and of its authorship, 
mediation to mankind, and gracious motivation from the Godward 
side; on the other, of its age-long saving effect on behalf of man. 

It cannot but be deeply significant that as the Biblical Revelation 
advanced and its disclosure of the Divine purpose took on ever-in- 
creasing depth and richness, the term “glad tidings’ should have 
commended itself as the fitting description of its content. For this 
can mean nothing else than that the whole of Scripture is to be read 
in the light of God’s ultimate redemptive purpose on behalf of man- 
kind. It means that his saving intention provides the motivation 
and the over-tone of Scripture first and last and in its every part. 
Everything must be sublimated under this gracious motivation and 
understood in the light of it. If in his Word God reveals his truth, 
this is not for the aggrandizement of the truth as such, as might have 
been the case were the content of the Word, not Gospel, but phi- 
losophy. For the supreme interest of the Gospel is, not an abstract, 
but a personal one—even, shall we say, in the best usage of the term, 


4 Cf. Isaiah 40: 9; 41: 27; 52: 7; 61: 1, Nahum 1: 15, and Romans 10: 15. For a full discus- 
sion, see G. Milligan’s St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Note E, pp. 141 ff. 
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a humanitarian one. And the like statement may be made of every 
element of the Scriptural revelation. 

If this principle had been observed throughout the history of 
theological inquiry, Jewish and Christian alike, two errors into which 
our mentors have fallen might have been avoided. One of these 
was the blunder of post-exilic Judaism which fastened on Torah in 
the sense of “‘law’’ as the definitive standard of what God has to say 
to man. It was the Apostle Paul’s contribution to all subsequent 
insight into the nature of the Divine Purpose to insist that, not Law, 
but Grace is of its essence. Law does, it is true, give us a somewhat 
limited view of the nature of that purpose. But at best the picture 
it affords is by virtue of the mode of its presentation fragmentary, 
and therefore of itself and apart from the light which the Gospel 
throws upon its bits of kaleidoscopic insight, Law is powerless to pre- 
sent the picture of God’s redemptive plan in its right perspective. 

Probably the deepest insight which the Mishnah contains in this 
connection is to be found in the saying in M. Berakoth 2: 2 to the 
effect ‘‘that a man may first take upon him the yoke of the Kingdom 
of Heaven and afterward take upon him the yoke of the command- 
ments.” ‘This is to say, a man must come to the commandments of 
the Law with some previous knowledge of and commitment to the 
Divine Plan and Will as a whole. And we may go beyond the 
Mishnah—beyond, indeed, the furthest insight of Pharisaic Juda- 
ism as such—and say that such an over-all picture of God’s purpose 
relative to man is to be found only in the Promise and the Gospel, 
as the Apostle pointed out long ago. 

The other error to which reference has been made is latent in the 
mode of expression of the basic principle of the Augustinian and 
Calvinistic theologies. That man’s “chief end” is “to glorify God 
and to enjoy him forever” is in accord with the Biblical revelation 
and represents at the same time one of the most profound discoveries 
in the whole field of religion, there can be no doubt. Equally, how- 
ever, it has seemed to divorce God’s intention in his creation, as well 
as man’s best efforts in the ripening of his own spiritual career, from 
the needs of human personality. So far is this the case that within 
the Reformed theology itself the possibility of man’s being “damned 
for the glory of God” has been seriously entertained. Moreover, 
more than once under the aegis of that theology a pessimistic strain 
of teaching has been nourished which, after the fashion of some of 
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the minor prophets, leaves the impression that God’s last Word to 
man is one of judgment and punishment and damnation for his sin. 

It cannot be said with too much vigor that this teaching fails ade- 
quately to represent both the Reformed Faith and the Biblical Reve- 
lation itself. It is true that the “wrath of God” impinges upon man’s 
irreligion and immorality and that all men are under the judgment 
of God “for that that all have sinned and come short of the divine 
glory.”” But it is equally true that there is nothing ultimate in this 
statement of man’s critical condition. The stress which is being laid 
upon it in the context of our present theological situation is, as is 
well known, due to the reaction against a Liberalism which knew 
nothing whatever of sin in the Biblical sense. There is no “glad 
tidings” in the announcement to man that he is under the Divine 
Judgment and liable to God’s “retributive justice” for his sin! This 
is, indeed, true, but the bald statement of it puts the man-God rela- 
tionship out of focus. For God’s last Word to man is not damnation 
but salvation, and his glory is best served, not by the latter, but by 
the former. 

The nature of the Gospel, which we have termed the content of 
the Word of Revelation, is best defined in the Biblical fashion in 
terms of personality. God's final intention relative to man is to 
fashion him into the Imago Dei. That “image of God’’ is every- 
where in Scripture identified, not after the manner of Greek phi- 
losophy with the Divine Reason, but rather with the Divine char- 
acter. ‘Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord thy God am holy.” “Ye, 
therefore, shall be perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
Truth, Love, Grace, Righteousness, Goodness, such are the attributes 
of that God the pattern of whose personality is moral character. And 
the reformation or regeneration of such moral character in man, 
until he shall perfectly reflect the Divine Image, is what the Scrip- 
tures mean by the “glad tidings.’”” For it is God’s redemptive pur- 
pose to do just that and the history of his activity on the plane of 
human experience which we call “Scripture” or “Bible’’ is the glori- 
ous story of its accomplishment. 


III 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE REVELATION: THE PROPHET 


The Bible is a prophetic book and its Gospel is a prophetic Gospel. 
By this is meant that the prophets were the Divinely chosen human 
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instruments through which the Spirit communicated to man the re- 
vealing Word. It was they and no other who were “conscious of 
being intermediaries between Yahweh and the nation of Israel’ 
(Skinner). It was they who had the “prophetic consciousness,” 
which Wheeler Robinson has defined as “a human will believing 
itself to be in such contact with God that its purposes are His, and 
that His will is revealed through it.’”’* It was they who in the 
providence of God were privileged to become the human norm of 
the Spirit-filled life and of the personality wholly devoted to the ful- 
fillment of the Divine Will. 

Accordingly, the author of Hebrews, Paul in Romans, and Second 
Peter ascribe the mediation of the entire revelation under the Old 
Covenant to the men of prophetic stature (Heb. 1: 1; Rom. 1: 1; 16: 
26; 2 Peter 3: 2). For the same reason, when we turn to the New 
Covenant, our Lord Himself, the Incarnate Word, is given the title 
“prophet” (Acts 3: 22 f.; 7: 37) or that of “apostle” (Heb. 3: 1). The 
latter is essentially in meaning the same as the former, both having 
reference to a person entrusted with a message. It is permissible, 
therefore, to observe that the Old Testament “‘prophet” and the New 
Testament “apostle” belong to the same general category—namely, 
the class of persons so committed to the Divine purpose and atune 
to God's mind as to enter into communion with him and so to trans- 
mit his revealing Word to men.’ In this marvelous spiritual ven- 
ture the prophets were the fore-runners and so to speak set the pace. 

The pre-conditions of a Divine Revelation are two: Divine initia- 
tive and human receptivity. There must be present the intention 
on the part of God to communicate a knowledge of himself to man, 
to give himself in loving fellowship." There must be equally the 
human capacity to receive and respond. It was this unique capacity 
for God which characterized the Hebrew prophet throughout the 
history of the Biblical Revelation. It was this spiritual sensitivity 
which set him above his fellows. Doubtless this quality of spirit 
came to him with his “call” and ought to be reckoned in every 
genuine case a “charisma” or anointing of the Spirit.° 

It is possible both to over-stress and to under-estimate the impor- 

5 ae by Wheeler Robinson, op. cit., p. 139. 

6 Ibid., p. 164. 

7 Hence, the combination “prophets and apostles” so frequently found in the New Testa- 
ment; cf. Eph. 3: 5; 4: 11; Rev. 18: 20-24; and see also Matt. 5: 12; Lk. 11: 49 f. 


8 Richard Niebuhr, op. cit., pp. 152 and 182. 
9 Isa. 61: 1 et passim. 
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tance of the prophet’s unique mediatorial office in relation to the 
Divine Revelation. The former might conceivably result in mak- 
ing the incumbents of the prophetic office into a sort of spiritual suc- 
cession not unlike that of the Moslem “pir” and the Roman Catholic 
“saint.” Very little disposition, if any, was ever manifested in this 
direction in Israel. Professor Paul S. Minear has represented cor- 
rectly, not alone the ideal, but also the actual situation as it pertained 
in the Biblical Revelation circle, in writing, ‘““The prophets do not 
gain special privilege or a separate status. . . . The prophet’s mantle 
is not to be sought as a mark of social standing or unusual wisdom, 
but is to be shunned as a wearisome burden.” *® Still a certain 
prestige inevitably attached itself to the prophetic office and the 
“false” prophet who prophesied for money (Mic. 3: 5-11), or simply 
to satisfy the people’s whims (Isa. 30: 10; Jer. 23: 11-37) illustrates 
the evils stemming from such public esteem. 

The greater danger, however, lies in the other direction, that of 
failing to recognize the unique character of the prophet’s mission. 
The prophetic office was thoroughly democratic in the sense that 
anyone from any walk of life might qualify for it—Saul, a king; 
Ezekiel, a priest; Amos, a dresser of sycamore trees; John the Baptist, 
a humble Nazirite—all these became prophets. Furthermore, the 
prophetic gift was, in its prime, at least, associated frequently with 
ecstatic experiences, with dreams and visions, that is, with psycho- 
logical states and aberrations of a common type familiar to all stu- 
dents of religion. Hence, the inference is frequently drawn that 
Hebrew prophecy represented a more or less “‘popular’’ gift for re- 
ligious experience, that the prophetic awareness of God was shared 
by the people rather generally, and that no great disparity was to be 
found between the intellectual, moral, and spiritual levels of people 
and prophets. 

This is a sorry and dangerous misconception of the actual state of 
affairs. We may advisedly repeat the prayer ascribed to Moses in 
Num. 11: 29, “Would that all God’s people were prophets!” But 
the simple fact of the matter is that they were not. Indeed, it would 
be far nearer the truth to say that the Hebrew prophet lived in a 
world apart from his people. Our Lord represented the true state 
of affairs when he said, “Woe unto you! for ye build the tombs of the 


10 See his article on “The Biblical Sense of Community” in The Journal of Religious 
Thought, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1944, p- 91. 
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prophets, and your fathers killed them. So ye are witnesses and 
consent unto the works of your fathers” (Lk. 11: 47, cf. Matt 5: 12b). 
The danger of this democratization of the prophetic function is the 
danger of the platitude, of the “dead level,” of the lowest common 
factor, and eventually of pessimism and cynicism and utter nihilism. 
“Where there is no vision the people perish,” and the vision came in 
Israel only to the individual of prophetic stature. We shall do well 
to remember that, however true it may be that God could have 
spoken to the Hebrew masses, in point of fact he chose an Isaiah, an 
Amos, a Zechariah, a John the Baptist, and a Jesus of Nazareth as the 
human media of his Word. That Word, therefore, became norma- 
tive of God’s Will for his people, not because of any intrinsic merit 
in the prophet, but because he was made by God the instrument of 
His revealing activity. 

In the development of post-exilic Judaism and of Christian 
thought, the failure to evaluate properly the spirit and message of 
the prophet has produced two false steps which have done untold 
damage to the cause of true religion. The first of these was made 
by the “scribe’”’ or Rabbi. His failure lay in the realm of the spirit. 
Not sensing the fact that true religion, as discerned and lived by the 
prophets, is a matter of fellowship, free and joyous, between two per- 
sonalities—those of God and man, he turned it for his people into 
the meticulous performance of acts and ceremonies. Because “the 
letter killeth but the spirit giveth life,” what religion remained alive 
within the Judaism of our Lord’s day was so, not because of, but in 
spite of the Rabbi’s best efforts, and by reason of the fact that the 
genuinely pious of the land were able through the worship of the 
synagogue to nourish their religious life on the spirit of the Psalms 
and Prophets. 

After the scribe came the “‘apocalyptist,”” whose failure to evaluate 
the prophet lay in the ethical realm. The prophet understood true 
religion to involve ‘‘a broken and a contrite heart” with reference to 
one’s own sinful state and the “visiting of the fatherless and widows” 
with reference to one’s neighbor. His stress was “this-worldly”’ as 
appears from his endeavor to observe the hand of God in history, 
from his unique interest in the development of moral character, from 
his assurance of the final triumph of righteousness on earth, and from 
his insistence that salvation involves the whole personality of a man, 
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which must be dedicated, accordingly, in the present age in its en- 
tirety to the service of God. 

The apocalyptist was not entirely without an ethical interest. He 
believed, at least, in God as the Moral Governor of the universe, in- 
deed, he even labored this point, developing in connection therewith 
the seed of a “world-view” which he had inherited from prophecy. 
But he despaired of achieving the moral ideal in this life. In conse- 
quence, his ethical interest faded more and more into the back- 
ground and was displaced by an unhealthy elaboration of certain 
parabolic elements already present in the prophetic eschatology. In 
time he developed a picture of the future life which was wholly 
bizarre and both irrational and non-moral. 

These two departures from the prophetic norm—scribalism with 
its legalism and apocalypticism with its antinomian other-worldli- 
ness—have reappeared from time to time within the orbit of Chris- 
tian theology. Puritanism’s legalism and Liberalism’s unfortunate 
divorce of the “social gospel’’ from an adequate Christology and its 
consequent failure to ground its ethics in vital religion, are repre- 
sentatives of the first. The lack of moral earnestness in the ranks of 
the Millenarians and the other-worldly Mysticism of the Barthians 


stem from the second. A return, therefore, from both the right and 
the left to the unique, this-worldly, ethical religion of the Hebrew 
prophet with his thorough-going theism is highly in order, and no 
doubt the way to achieve this return will be through recapturing his 
view of the genuine significance of history and particularly of the 
redemptive activity.of God within history. 


IV 
THE RECIPIENT OF THE REVELATION: THE CHURCH 


The Bible is the Church’s book. This is true in the first instance 
in the sense that it was written for the Church. In the terminology 
of modern wireless, the revelation from God is beamed in the direc- 
tion of his people. With infrequent exceptions the prophets di- 
rected their messages to Israel and Judah exclusively, and the few 
instances in which they addressed wider audiences were with a view 
to exhibiting God’s care for the other peoples of the earth. Simi- 
larly, the New Testament generally is not kerygma—the gospel as 
preached in its simplicity to the novice and uninitiated, but didache 
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—the weightier teaching of the theological and ethical content of the 
glad tidings for mature Christians. 

Two corollaries appear to proceed from this insight, one of a nega- 
tive, the other of a positive character. A degree of circumspection 
needs to be observed in the proclamation of the Gospel content of 
Scripture to an unevangelized world. The bald presentation of 
Biblical theology and ethics to a pagan world will succeed in nothing 
so much as in calling down contempt and ridicule upon the Gospel 
message. “The Strange New World of the Bible,” as Barth some 
years ago entitled an address to be delivered to European students, is 
an apt description—as he well knew from personal experience—of the 
normal reaction of the pagan mind to Scriptural ideology. A new 
technique, accordingly, for the presentation of the Gospel to each 
succeeding generation in studied relation to its thought-frames is a 
sine qua non of a successful evangelistic enterprise. 

But equally on the positive side, if the Bible is the Church’s book 
in the sense that its revelation is directed toward her, then it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Spirit of God will have wrought in her 
some measure of moral and spiritual sensitivity to the same. That 
this is, indeed, the case is the testimony of every age and of every 
branch of the Church universal. The New Testament teaching is 
that “the Spirit is given to the Church,” not to any private individual 
as such (Anderson Scott). To partake of the One Spirit, the indi- 
vidual must sustain a living fellowship with the entire Communion 
(I Corinthians 12). And that the private member within this fel- 
lowship receives an illumination of the Spirit of God which puts him 
en rapport with the prophet who has received his revelation from 
the same Spirit is not theological dogma, but the humble confession 
of gratitude that wells up in many a Christian breast. 

What we have just said cannot be proved, of course, save in the 
a priori fashion with which we began the last paragraph. This ex- 
perience and this knowledge is esoteric in the best sense of that term 
and the Apostle Paul in the face of the incipient Gnosticism of his 
day did not hesitate to say so (I Cor. 2: 6-16), nor should we refrain 
from making the like confession before the political, social, and eco- 
nomic rationalisms of our day with their own claims to an esoteric 
corner on truth which for arrogance far outstrip anything Gnosticism 
ever exhibited! | 

The Bible is the Church’s book in the further sense that she is its 
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trustee in a world of pagan ignorance and sin. A suggestive elabora- 
tion of Augustine’s allegory of the City of God is possible along the 
lines of our thesis in this essay. Every city has its Great White Way 
lit up by a thousand candelabra which from a high point of vantage 
one may see stretching to the far horizon. Let this stand for the 
prophets, who reach in unbroken line through the City from end to 
end and dispel, with the incandescent brilliance of the revelation 
they have received from God’s Spirit, the surrounding blackness of 
human ignorance and sin. On either side of the Way, amongst the 
myriad streets of the City twinkle countless lesser lights, each serving 
to brighten a home, an alley, or even the single room of some lonely 
dweller. These represent the simple members of the Fellowship 
who have been illumined by the One Spirit. Then, on the remote 
fringes of the City, beyond even its furthest suburbs with their 
kaleidoscopic points of light, encroaches the unrelieved darkness of 
the surrounding paganism. This is the “‘city set on a hill” that can- 
not be hid because of its unmistakable glow which shatters the 
world’s night. 

The point of the allegory, one imagines, is clear. But how does 
Scripture fit into this picture and what precisely is its significance for 
the revelation process we have been discussing? An answer in terms 
of our allegory would be that the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
and New Testament are the wires which transmit the illuminating 
power of the Spirit’s dynamo to every twinkling point. Or if the 
language of the Reformed theology be preferred, it is exactly here 
that the doctrine of the divine inspiration of Scripture finds its rea- 
sonable place. For the same Spirit who revealed the Gospel to the 
prophets and apostles also inspired them to give it permanent form 
for the guidance of every future generation. The oft-misused term 
“inspiration” stands, then, not for something mechanical and arti- 
ficial either in operation or final product, but rather for a personal 
relationship between God and writer akin in character to that ex- 
perienced by the prophet in the event of Revelation, and with the 
sole intent of keeping the Biblical writer to his enormously impor- 
tant task of permitting the Gospel content of revelation to charge his 
pen with the saving power of God. 

Such in brief outline, one ventures to suggest, is Scripture’s teach- 
ing regarding itself. It may all be put in a single sentence. The 
Bible is the history of those redemptive acts and words of God whose 
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significance for man’s destiny, made known by the Spirit of the 
Gospel, was proclaimed by God’s chosen prophets to his Church. 
It is a serious thought that the Church is the sole trustee of this 
Gospel-oriented book. For the Church is made up of weak men 
whose only reliance for strength must be their ever tenuous hold on 
Christ. With what un-Christlike arrogance have these ‘‘people of 
the Book”’ at sundry times fought among themselves over the nature 
of its Gospel, or the source of its power, or the quality of its inspira- 
tion! How readily they lock it up in cloistered halls to be wrangled 
over by academic minds who know little of the world’s sore need of 
it! How fearfully they succumb when its “glad tidings” are mocked 
and jeered by darkened spirits incapable of discerning the glow of 
the Divine Light within it! How boastingly they cover their defeat 
and ignorance with extravagant claims of its utter purity and power! 
How faithlessly they hedge it round with dogma and platitude, little 
knowing that its best defense is the blinding light of its own truth! 
Surely this Bible is God’s Word for a troubled world, for in spite of 
men it goes calmly down the centuries taking comfort, joy, release to 
a countless host which it calls into the obedience of the law of Christ. 





A LAYMAN’S PLEA FOR A LIFE OF 
DEVOTION 


By A. HuMAN* 


‘For a lily blossoms upon the mountains and valleys in all the ends 
of the earth: He that seeketh findeth.”” This beautiful insight was 
expressed in 1621 by a gentle German shoemaker, Jacob Boehme, 
who knew well the rewards of a life of devotion. My little piece is 
a plea for devotion—that life of devotion which is the background of 
every truly successful iife that this world has known. Believing that 
the purpose of life, the only purpose which is adequate to explain its 
meaning, is to grow souls, and that it is through devotion souls de- 
velop, this seems very important to me. 

I recognize that there is on the part of most of us a professed dis- 
trust of suggestions toward the serious cultivation of the inner life. 
We mentally contend with ourselves that such a life is not compatible 
with a life of service; that it would take us away from our duty to the 
world. I do not believe this position is justified, and it seems to me 
that most of us are here but rationalizing our lack of spiritual depth. 
This I say because I cannot feel that there is any real danger that the 
practice of devotion, in this modern age, will take us away from our 
duty, or will demand time that otherwise would be used to serve so- 
ciety. Further, I more and more come to the conviction that service 
—that real service of love which is our outward mission in this life— 
to have the significance that it should, must come from a life of de- 
votion to God. 

This failure to cultivate ourselves—our souls—through real and 
serious devotion, I most earnestly believe, has brought most of us 
who call ourselves Christians to a state of religious atrophy. Many 
of us, be we ever so active in the Church, have, because of the neglect 
of this most important part of our religious lives, ceased to be seekers. 


* Obviously A. Human is not the true name of the writer who seeks neither credit nor ap- 
preciation. He considers his understanding of life and his comprehension of truth merely the 
normal processes of a human being, hence the name. 

He is a successful banker and is an active ae in the industrial and civic life of his 
community. With his many interests he finds time to teach a Sunday School class and is in 
every way an active member of his Church. 
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We are not satisfied, it is true, but we are not, at least not seriously, 
looking further because we really do not think there is anything more 
for us in religion than we have, and we have just about come to the 
conclusion it will have to do. 

I am afraid that most ministers today are not seekers—real seekers. 
They, with the rest of us, it seems to me, too much assume the posi- 
tion that we have fully apprehended the truth and are offering it to 
the rest of the world as the one way out. But do we really believe 
that? Has the whole truth really been appropriated by us, and is 
there no need to seek further? Surely we cannot be right in such 
thinking for how can we help but see that all of life, since the begin- 
ning of time, has been but a constant unveiling of God and his truths 
for us to grasp as our consciousness grows. And, somehow, I feel 
that neither the clergy nor any of the rest of us will be able to do 
much for our own, or other souls, until this thinking is changed, and 
we again hunger for a truth that is a continuing and not a closed 
revelation. I believe that-until each one of us, minister and layman 
alike, really acknowledges his dissatisfaction with his personal reli- 
gious life and realizes that this dissatisfaction is the natural state of 
man on earth (else how can he grow) that, until then, we will too 
much know only the form of religion, and too little the truth that 
will set men free. How we each need to turn inside and admit that 
we are not finished products, that we are in reality just barely started 
in the growing of a soul! 

And how we need to “arise early in the morning” and seek Him. 
Not to ask—not to implore—not even to study: but to love and to 
worship and adore a Father whose answer to that type of prayer has 
never been questioned. 

Jesus was a seeker. How often he told us to seek; how many 
stories of seeking he told us! And always it was the Kingdom of 
Heaven that was to be sought. But he went further, he told us the 
Kingdom was within us, something to be experienced here and now, 
a lily that blossoms in the mountains and valleys of this earth, and 
not only in a world to come. Can this Kingdom be found within 
except as each one of us as individuals brings his personal life close 
to God? And can this be accomplished except it be through devo- 
tion, through the cultivation of God’s nearness every hour of the day? 
How sure we may be that such attention to his presence will not turn 
us away from the need and suffering in this world, but rather give us 
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a deeper love and sympathy for our fellowman than comes to us in 
any other way! 

The life of devotion is no new way of life. Christians all down the 
ages have practised it, and there are few of us who have not at some 
time been touched by one of these men and women and felt the calm 
and serenity of their life. And many of these who have lived so 
surely have left us the heritage of their writings. Too many of us 
have thought the Bible, valuable as it is, to be the only devotional 
help available. But this is far from true. There have been writers 
in every age—from before St. Augustine to saints living today—and 
their experiences and practices in the life of devotion have been 
transcribed into words that are ours for the asking. I am not speak- 
ing of books on theology, or about religion, but books that grow out 
of devout hearts. Such a book is Theologia Germanica. Written 
in the fifteenth century, in times of great suffering, its unknown 
writer was too modest to affix hisname. Yet this little book has gone 
through probably more than a hundred printings. Few but the 
clergy know of it today, but Luther loved it, and many a modern 
Christian would find a blessing in the little golden treatise that came 
from a soul that had truly found God. 

May I here make a suggestion to our pastors? It is that we need 
sermons for our hearts more than our heads, and that we really are 
hungry for something deeper. Beneath our seeming indifference we 
really want to be led to worship God in spirit, and we are asking you 
to lead us in and to the life of devotion. 

True devotion, as Douglas Steere says, is “‘steady”’ and unless it can 
be a part of all our life in every day of every week it will not be the 
answer we have so long sought. Morning devotions or those of any 
other period of the day will not go far toward making our lives whole 
unless they can be carried out into the world with us. Jesus lived in 
a consciousness of God that was constant and sure, and it was this life 
of communion that he meant for all of us. We have many teachers 
in this lovely art. The little booklet of conversations with Brother 
Lawrence is perhaps the most familiar, and no one can live with it 
for long without being touched by this kindly man of three centuries 
ago. And may I mention a very rare soul of our own day whose 
writings are answering the heart of many a seeker in America and 
England at this very time? I refer to Thomas Kelly, and his devo- 
tional essays compiled after his death in a little book called A Testa- 
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ment of Devotion. And, truly it is! His was an understanding of 
our deep need for a consciousness of God that can be carried into 
daily life, and his words reveal to us a way which he, in his own life, 
had proved. I most sincerely feel that as little as a quarter-hour a 
day alone with this book (especially if this time can be in the early 
morning) for even one short month will make the life of any man or 
woman more real, more serene, nearer the Kingdom than it has ever 
been before. For Thomas Kelly knew, as did Jacob Boehme, that 
“a lily blossoms upon the mountains and valleys in all the ends of 
the earth,” and “he that seeketh findeth.” 





REASON MUST BECOME RELIGIOUS 
By Nets F. S. FERRE 


UR times are confused. So much new building material in 
terms of knowledge and techniques has piled up that the 
very structure which we are raising is obscured. An espe- 

cially acute problem is our general confusion about the relation of 
reason and religion. ‘This question is ever basic to thought and ac- 
tion, but in our age it has become inflamed. It must be faced 
frankly. Religion and reason are both indispensable aspects of life 
and upon their right relation in theory and practice depends the 
health and wealth of life for both the individual and society. 
Religion means our necessary relation to the universe in its ulti- 
mate nature. Our word comes from the Latin religare, “to bind.” 
Religion is our boundedness by the universe in our intrinsic de- 
pendence upon it. From within and without, from beginning to 
end, our lives are fixed by the way we hang together with Reality. 
Religion is not optional but necessary. Even though religion con- 
tain options these themselves are rooted in the necessity of the ulti- 
mate nature of things. Religion is our unavoidable reaction to that 
ultimate Reality upon which we all depend and which is always act- 
ing upon us. React we must. As to that there is no choice. Our 
freedom to react, which is primary experience, is an opportunity 
and responsibility rooted in Reality and eternally fixed by its nature. 
Our reason is our capacity for intellectual response to Reality. 
Our response is relative both to our ignorance and to our rebellious- 
ness. Reality demands that we change to fit the requirements of its 
purpose for us while our natural response is to wish that Reality 
change to meet our wants. Although our reason cannot change 
Reality in its ultimate nature and demand, we can hide from it, we 
hope, by interpreting it in the light of our own desires. Much that 
poses as religion is nothing but man’s rationalization. Right re- 
ligion is right response to Reality; right reason is the right inter- 
pretation of it. Right religion and right reason go together. With- 
out right reason there can be no right response; without right re- 
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sponse reason is under heavy pressure to distort what it sees to ac- 
cord with the response. To find salvation we must therefore have 
the increasingly constructive, interactive cooperation of reason and 
religion. 

At this very point, however, we need to be exceedingly cautious, 
otherwise we arrive at a smooth theoretical solution which belies the 
actual situation in which we are. The easy cooperation of reason 
and religion is interrupted inevitably within our actual situation by 
two unavoidable conditions. The first is that actually we are domi- 
nantly self-seeking. That is, our natural response to Reality is self- 
centered and calculating. Such a response distorts reason in that we 
naturally try to justify our response by means of a false interpreta- 
tion of Reality. We tend to make it less demanding and more to 
our liking. This drive to distortion even largely precedes our 
actual seeing, preventing the free function of our reason, by means 
of an original self-regard which infects all the mental processes that 
deal with our relation to Reality. Still man must react to Reality 
and sees enough of its real truth to leave the self fearful and restless 
in its rationalizations. While thus aiding our escape from Reality, 
reason nevertheless also recognizes that the response is an escape and 
remains dissatisfied. 

Right religion and right reason thus go together only in so far as 
the response to Reality is right, namely the decision to be changed 
in accordance with the demands of Reality. Such a change involves 
the self's being broken and remade. We are changed from being 
primarily selves to being primarily sons. The self naturally dreads 
being broken, for it rightly treasures being a self; but being remade 
into a son it dreads also its reverting to a self as its primary status. 
The only right response to Reality is faith, for faith is the surrender- 
ing of self to Reality in order to become and to be remade and en- 
larged from selfhood into sonship. Right religion and right reason 
therefore find constructive cooperation only in faith. 

The second caution is to the effect that Reality does not present 
itself to us with a clear countenance. That Being is also wholly 
good, a completely creative and self-giving concern for all, can never 
be directly observed in our history even when the right response is 
made. Evil is a basic fact of existence—of both experience and na- 


1 This thought was suggested to me by the reading of Blakney's Meister Eckhart, p. 78, first 
paragraph. 
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ture. To ignore, minimize, or throw it off with easy explanations is 
to court moral blindness and spiritual superficiality. Even the solu- 
tion, “I believe therefore I know,” is disastrously misleading if it in- 
volves ignoring the reality of evil. By seeing Reality and making 
the right response to it and vice versa we can, to be sure, arrive at a 
source of explanation which affords us principles for interpreting 
man, history, nature, etc., and which will convince us of the total 
meaningfulness of life and of the goodness of God beyond the pres- 
ent attainment of our historic process. But the ends of that historic 
process are still to be realized and evil is still frustratingly real. 
Faith must, therefore, mean more than the right response to Reality 
in which religion and reason are constructively coordinated. It 
must also mean a trusting beyond present attainment. It must 
mean the assurance of the ultimate unity of God and the good, based 
both on the experience of the right response and on the increasing 
vision of how the two are in fact seen to be united by the very mean- 
ing and nature of the historic process. Right religion thus demands 
right reason and entails an absolute demand for loving God with all 
our minds, an intellectual task which obviously no man can ever 


fulfill. 
I 


Our present limited task is merely to indicate three kinds of ra- 
tionalism and three kinds of anti-rationalism and their respective 
relations to religion. Naturally the most that we can do is to open 
up a few paths for further reflection along the lines indicated. By 
rationalism we mean the theory that the reason of the natural man is 
the final criterion of truth. By anti-rationalism, accordingly, we 
mean the denial that our natural reason constitutes our final cri- 
terion of truth. The word “natural” is important in that it means 
our reason in the normal service of our actual nature. 

The first kind of rationalism is the classical doctrine that the mind 
is itself the determinative source or channel of truth. We mention 
a few varieties of this theory to remind those who already know and 
to suggest further lines of study for those who do not. There is, for 
instance, Plato’s doctrine of knowledge by recollection. Ina higher, 
former existence the soul knew the pure ideas and therefore comes 
to know them in this life by simply recalling them, or by bethinking 
itself, at the prompting of the broken forms which are exhibited by 
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the constant flux of historic change. Or else we may recall the 
innate ideas of Descartes whereby we know by certainty in propor- 
tion to the clearness and distinctness of the ideas themselves. Kant’s 
universal and necessary forms of consciousness in general (das Be- 
wusstsein tiberhaupt) also make the mind principally primary in 
the construction of all knowledge. An interesting modern simi- 
larity to Plato’s theory is Freud’s depth psychology where, as for 
instance in Moses and Monotheism, not only dispositional inclina- 
tions but also actual noetic content is inherited in the depths of the 
subconscious memory and exercises a strong conditioning role in 
later thinking and acting. Interesting, too, are modern social prag- 
matisms where a priori principles of interpretation, though them- 
selves social products and not objectively necessary, yet constitute 
the general categorical presuppositions for our thinking along those 
lines.? Only a careful and extensive discussion would reveal the 
similarities and differences of these varieties but they all qualify 
illustratively under our definition by containing definite a priori con- 
tents or principles which exercise a determinative role on knowledge. 
How does this kind of rationalism relate itself to religion? Knowl- 
edge is here basically self-knowledge. ‘The Socratic maxim, “Know 
thyself,” is thus entirely appropriate. So is the fact that “the sub- 
jectivist bias” came with Descartes. In Kant this subjectivism was 
universalized and a strong modern cry is for pre-Kantian approaches 
to truth. Psychologism and social relativism are similarly part and 
parcel of our “acids of modernity.” Whatever truth this kind of 
rationalism may have outside religion, and it has considerable, re- 
ligion is response to Reality, not to the self, or even primarily through 
the self. ‘The actual self, in any case, is basically evil and our po- 
tential self, the image of God in us, does not become the dominant 
response in us apart from God’s grace in history and to the indi- 
vidual. The knowledge of our actual self must itself be judged by 
the highest historical revelation and by the Holy Spirit. By dis- 
counting God’s direct work in history, past and present, this ra- 
tionalism never allows for more than a benevolent deism and, as 
Whitehead maintains, such an hypothesis is quite superfluous.* 
The second kind of rationalism is the one which makes reason 
with a small “‘r’” correspond to Reason with a capital “R.” The 


2 Cf. C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order, p. 228. 
8 Cf. his Science in the Modern World, p. 111, for a good explanation of this assertion. 
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microcosm finds truth by its proportionate or harmonious relation 
to the Macrocosm. Coherence is the test of truth. Inclusiveness 
and consistency, wholeness and integration, are the final criteria of 
truth. Even the good itself is defined in these terms so that truth 
and goodness tend to be equated outright. The coherent is the rea- 
sonable and the reasonable is the good and the true. We recall 
Hegel’s famous statement to the effect that the whole is the true 
(das Ganze ist das Wahre).* His sich entwicklendes Wesen (de- 
veloping Being) which followed die kalt fortschreitende Notwendig- 
keit der Sache (the coldly proceeding necessity of the situation) was 
the Whole which was both the reasonable and the real so that the 
warm, graphic language of religion was merely a matter of Vorstel- 
lungen (pictorial representations) which must be reduced to the 
Begriffe, the cold concepts of the logical reason. Today Brand 
Blanshard has given us an able presentation of the kind of rational- 
ism which we are considering in his Gifford lectures, The Nature of 
Thought. “How are we to conceive,” he asks, “of the necessity in 
which thought can ultimately rest?’’* “Is all necessity relative to a 
whole which in the end is the whole?”’* And his answer is “‘Co- 


herence is our sole criterion of truth.”*’ By coherence he means, 
too, the whole of experience which is accessible to “our immanent 
and common reason.” ® 


What are we to say of this kind of rationalism from the point of 
view of religion? Our answer is rather obvious. ‘Our immanent 
and common reason” is just our actual reason which we know is dis- 
torted in line with our actual response to Reality. Man’s reason 
cannot be equated with God’s Reason, microcosm with Macrocosm, 
simply because such an equation fails to take realistic account of our 
natural state of sin. It presupposes the natural goodness of man. 
The harmony between reason and Reason can come about only 
when man’s response is that of surrender to Reality whereby through 
faith, grace, gratitude, and obedience he increasingly finds his reason 
truly seeking and being instructed by God's Reason by means of both 
historic revelation and the Holy Spirit. In the second place, the 
coherence of experience as a whole is after all nothing but the co- 


4 Phenomenologie des Geistes, p. 16 (Werke, Zweites Band). 
5 Vol. I, p. 654. 
6 Vol. II, p. 427. 
7 Vol. II, p. 259. 
8 Vol. II, p. 519. 
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herence of our actual total world of time and space. And that is but 
a drop of purposive process, a parenthetic creation among countless 
parentheses, within the creativity of Reality. Such coherence, when 
made an ultimate religious criterion, confuses God’s time with our 
time. God’s time is, rather, best to be seen in the highest, selective, 
historical revelation which always judges the coherence of the actual. 
Nor can such a coherence of the actual equate Being and Goodness 
without either denying the reality of evil or making God finite. And 
such conclusions root back in an inadequate religious method, not 
in the nature of Reality. 

A third kind of rationalism is that which holds that truth can be 
reached only by pushing explanation to its utmost limits,’ and 
then proceeds to limit explanation by certain inadequate tests of 
truth. Consider, for example, the use made of the modern scientific 
method. Some make science into a metaphysic and tell us that the 
scientific reason finds all the truth that can be found. They even 
speak of scientific theology. The whole problem of the incom- 
petence of our actual reason to interpret Reality is simply ignored. 
The deep insight contained in Kierkegaard’s assertion that “truth is 
subjectivity” *° is rejected in favor of an inapplicable objectivism. 
The scientific method is good in its place, but how can it possibly 
deal with existential ultimates? Its very nature and use give almost 
exclusive emphasis to the areas of actuality which can best be ob- 
jectively tested and publicly verified. The whole weight of the 
method therefore tends to reduce the spiritual to the psychological, 
the psychological to the biological, the biological to the chemical, 
etc., not because the lower levels are more true but simply because 
the lower they are the better they can be tested. The spiritual realm, 
on the other hand, that of freedom, decision, and personal relations, 
cannot be handled at all adequately by this method. The more re- 
ligious reason is the less by its very nature can it be tested by any 
category within actuality apart from the highest selective revelation, 
which, just because it is selective, cannot be judged by the aggrega- 
tive, but rather judges it by its organic relation to it and possibilities 
for it. Religion has its own field, method, and criteria, and it is 
simply woolly-mindedness to forget this primary fact. Science can- 


® Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 232. Few have done more than Whitehead to com- 


bat this kind of scientific rationalism. 
10 Cf. for instance Samlade Vaerker, Vol. VII, p. 228. See also Berdyaev’s excellent discus- 


sion in Spirit and Reality, p. 4 ff. 
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not deal with religious motivation, absolute authority, and existen- 
tial ultimates. The scientific method, if used as a criterion of ulti- 
mate truth, faces the dilemma that the more meaningful and rich 
anything is the less it can be proved to be true, while the more mean- 
ingless and thin it is the more it can be proved true. And the fault 
lies with the method, not with truth. This kind of scientific ra- 
tionalism can get meaningful truth back into thought and life only 
by increasingly disregarding its own method and tests. Scientism in 
religion is thus a reductionistic rationalism which prevents vigorous 
religious response and reason. 


II 


In contrast to these rationalisms we wish also to indicate three 
kinds of anti-rationalism and their bearing on religion. The first 
kind is logical positivism. ‘This holds that philosophy is but the 
“deduction of the relations of equivalence from the rules of entail- 
ment.” ** Reason is limited to the finding of necessary relations 
within logical structure, but this logical structure has itself no neces- 
sary relation either to actuality or Reality. Actuality can be known 
only probably as the stuff of sense is interpreted and tested by 
science. Ethics, theology, metaphysics—all are literally nonsense. 
Whereas the above theory made science the sole test of truth and 
then tried to stretch the scientific method as far as possible, logical 
positivism is vigorously critical in its severe shearing of reason. 
What bearing does this kind of anti-rationalism have on religion? 

Since it makes room for faith by destroying reason, many con- 
servatives are hailing it as a philosophic savior. It does make short 
shrift of science as metaphysics and of all reductionistic rationalisms. 
In this sense it is an ally. Religion has suffered severely from the 
fact that we have been philosophically uncritical and continually 
succumbed to reductionistic metaphysics. Logical positivism ought 
to teach us to become competently critical within the realm of rea- 
son itself; for after all both rationalism and anti-rationalism use rea- 
son as the means whereby they may establish their own theories! On 
the other hand, logical positivism makes faith entirely arbitrary nor 
can faith dispense with reason. Reason in religion is the continual 
criticism of our response to Reality. Even though it tends to be 
distorted in line with the characteristic response of our actual na- 


11 Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, p. 87. 
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ture, it also suffers from its knowledge of this distortion and rest- 
lessly calls for the truth. Right religion must always include in its 
response to Reality better reasoning, a more adequate interpreta- 
tion of all that it sees. Reality is organically related to actuality as 
its savior. Reason can see this truth, making it eager to know more 
concerning this relation; and even though those who try to evade 
Reality may deny our reasoning, they are peculiarly disturbed in the 
depths of their lives by what they unpleasantly feel to be the truth. 
Right religious response must include our being increasingly able 
“to give a reason for the faith that is in us.” 

A second kind of anti-rationalism is that which makes feeling, 
decision, or action the final test of truth. We contact Reality 
through a feeling of complete dependence upon it and all knowl- 
edge is decidedly derivative. Sometimes knowledge is even held to 
a barrier to the right contact with Reality. All “systems” of truth, 
all set interpretations of Reality, “come in between” man and God 
and hinder the experience of immediate confrontation. Every kind 
of reasoned continuity thus stands in the way of true religion where 
man stands naked before God without merit and without the pos- 
session of truth. Certain aspects of Barth’s theology fall under this 
heading of exclusive contact of God through immediate decision. 
There is an anti-theological trend, too, which has been holding that 
man’s actions are his faith and are the only thing which really matter. 

What is the relation of this kind of anti-rationalism to religion? 
It does contain the truth that reason is only one aspect of religion 
and not the primary one at that. Personal response includes cona- 
tion, affection, and cognition, but it is greater than all three put to- 
gether. As a protest against all rationalisms which make themselves 
the primary category of religion, the stress of this kind of anti-ra- 
tionalism is indeed well taken and sorely needed. When, on the 
other hand, it makes affection or conation, feeling or will, primary, it 
is surely equally at fault. Religion is whole-response to reality and 
nothing less than that. It is man’s necessary response as a total being 
to Reality as an unavoidable ultimate. To make feeling or action 
more important than reason is to distort the truth that religion is 
whole-response to Reality. Then, too, no response can be right un- 
less it be intelligent, for intelligence in religion is precisely the right 
interpretation of Reality. And how can the response be right with- 
out cumulation or growth of interpretation? In this sense religion 
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is eminently reasonable. It is hard, nevertheless, to say that reason 
has primacy, even as a part of the reaction. For the whole is indi- 
visibly involved, including both the will to respond, the way the self 
feels about that to which he responds, and the interpretation of that 
whole action and reaction. But even as the will and the feelings in- 
form reason about the nature of the object and thus keep condition- 
ing it strongly, even so reason by its growing interpretation heavily 
modifies the will and the feelings. Reason has a right and necessary 
place in the response which, based on the recurrence of experience 
and the consequent growth of interpretation, tends to give both light 
and steadiness to religion. Without reason there could be neither 
true conversion nor true nurture in religion. 

The third and last kind of anti-rationalism which we wish to con- 
sider is that of revelation. This openly declares that the natural 
reason is by itself incompetent to constitute the final authority of 
truth. There are chiefly three kinds of revelational anti-rational- 
isms. The first takes the point of view that the natural reason in the 
sphere of religion is positively misleading. Revelation alone shows 
us God and salvation. Reason shows us idols and false paths that 
lead to death. God's special revelation must be kept completely dis- 
tinct and never related to general truths of reason, for such relations 
always become distortions, in natural reason being corrupt and con- 
stitutionally incapable of bridging the gap between the special reve- 
lation and general and fallen creation. This school can in general 
be identified with men like Paul, Tertullian, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Pascal, Kierkegaard, and Barth. Its deepest insight is desperately 
needed, namely that if revelation is ultimate truth (if Christianity 
for instance, is really ultimate, a first principle of explanation) it 
cannot logically, by the very nature of the case, be verified in terms 
of anything else outside of itself, because in the very attempt at such 
verification, its basic claim is denied. The ultimate can never be 
proved by anything less than itself. Yet many have hankered for a 
proved religion. We must grant, too, that this kind of anti-rational- 
ism is not necessarily negative, denying like logical positivism that 
man can know what to believe and what to do, but can be vigorously 
positive with steel convictions that gird solidly the meaningfulness of 
life both for the individual and society. At its best it combines deep 
faith with creative insights and with moral and cultural sensitivity. 
Pascal may serve as our example. In this view there is, nevertheless, 
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an artificial arbitrariness that lends itself to fanaticism. Even though 
revelation is primary and cannot be ultimately tested by reason, it 
can yet be tested in a secondary sense by its organic relation to all 
life, its capacity to serve as a social ideal, and by the power which it 
can make available for individual and social transformation. The 
reason that this anti-rationalism lays itself open to fanaticism of dif- 
ferent kinds is that it has no organic relation between revelation and 
general creation. Even though our actual reason cannot and will 
not see the light in its own power, it can see and use the light when 
it has come into the world and as it lets the light flood its own dark- 
ness. And even those still in the dark can see the light, however 
much they may turn from it and refuse to see it. Even though 
revelation fulfills reason unexpectedly, it yet fulfills it. 

The second kind of revelational anti-rationalism is that which be- 
lieves revelation to be the extension of reason. Consider Thomism. 
The unaided reason can by itself know that God is, what he is not, 
and by analogy certain general things about his nature, such as, his 
infinity, unity, etc.; but revelation is necessary to disclose God’s fuller 
nature, to make effective man’s salvation, and to disclose God’s ulti- 
mate plans for man. Even though this school of thought has often 
been commended for its reasonableness, even been upheld as hav- 
ing provided the best solution of the relation of reason and revela- 
tion, we nevertheless call it anti-rationalism because the natural rea- 
son is not the final criterion of truth but is rather decisively unable 
to discover the basic truths which affect man’s salvation. Since reve- 
lation, moreover, contains all the necessary eternal truths for those 
who cannot master reason, reason, too, becomes rather superfluous. 
There is also no full organic connection between the disclosures of 
revelation and those of reason; something otherwise unknowable is 
simply added; the discontinuity of revelation thus becomes for the 
most part arbitrary, external, informational. Revelational knowl- 
edge is not primarily a matter of response and of a new perspective 
of both eternity and history from within actuality itself. The syn- 
thesis is, in fact, mostly an able compromise between the growing 
prestige of the Aristotelian philosophy of the thirteenth century and 
the traditional dogma of the Catholic Church. It has served well 
as a strong makeshift and we must be thankful for it. But even 
given this revelation which is the extension of reason, there is no 
abiding, comprehensive necessity or intrinsic unity of discourse be- 
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tween reason and revelation in which all thought can feel a gripping 
security. This fact stands out in spite of St. Thomas’ gallant and 
generous efforts in his Summa Theologica to provide just that se- 
curity. 


III 


The third kind of revelation anti-rationalism is that of the Au- 
gustinian-Anselmian credo ut intelligam. “I believe in order to 
know” can, of course, be interpreted in at least two ways depending 
upon whether we emphasize the first or the last part of the sentence. 
There are some historical grounds for maintaining that the tradi- 
tion itself stresses the latter part. In that case faith becomes the 
means to a glorified philosophy. The end is to know rather than to 
believe. “Our faith,” says Augustine, “will become truth.” If 
on the other hand we stress the former part of the sentence exces- 
sively, “I believe in order to know,” we rob reason of its rightful de- 
gree of functional autonomy within experience, and tend, in fact, to 
turn true faith into a thin fideism. The right emphasis, however, 
we suggest is on both parts of the sentence, though the stronger stress 
must still fall on the first part. The formula thus accented we be- 
lieve to be the clue to the solution of the relation between reason and 
religion. It satisfies the definitions of our opening discussion, par- 
ticularly the two requirements that the whole-response of religion be 
understood as the basic determiner of our rational perspective, and, 
secondly, that even if we could forget the eternal necessity of faith as 
existential decision, our existential situation, by the reality of evil, 
demands a seeing beyond present realization of historic process. 

If “believe” is taken to mean an active response requiring the 
whole person, and if knowledge is taken to be primarily dynamic, 
principal, and personal rather than primarily empirical and eviden- 
tial, then “I believe in order to know” does constitute the locus of 
our solution. This is so since the whole-response to reality in terms 
of faith means a surrender to it, a freeing of reason from the pressure 
of self-centered natural man. This response is based on trust in 
Reality. Such a response depends for its content (which we are not 
considering in this inquiry) upon the highest historical revelation 
truly available to the responder, the general grace of creation which 


12 On the Holy Trinity, p. 81 in “The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” First Series, Vol. 
Il. 
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accounts for our very natures, and the immediate cooperation of the 
Holy Spirit. There is thus one real sense in which Aulén’s strong 
stress that God is the subject of faith is right.* “I believe” is al- 
ways a false statement unless it involves the experience of the im- 
measurable priority of God. We may secondarily create an idea of 
God. When we confront the real God, he compels us. “I believe” 
for a Christian means that he has experienced the judgment of God’s 
incomparable love, found his natural self condemned, and accepted 
the goodness of God which leads to repentance, forgiveness, and faith. 

Yet God is not the subject of faith in the sense that we are not 
willing to believe. Religion is our response to Reality. Our new 
self came to be, even as the actual self, seeing the suicide of its own 
ways, accepted God’s grace, which strengthened the image of God in 
the former self into a dominating position against the old, natural 
self which formerly ruled as the whole self deciding. This is a re- 
sponse to Reality by the whole self, the self seeing, willing, feeling 
God, but by a self which was itself made whole, was born, made a 
new creature, even as its primary response took on the nature of a 
surrender to Reality which was also an empowerment of the image 
of God in man, the actualization of man’s deepest essential self into 
the new creature for which he has been created. The isolated self 
of the natural man, the self of possessiveness, pretension, will to 
power, the dissatisfied self that draws a circle of self-interest around 
itself and yet longs to break out of the very circle it draws—this old 
self loses its dominating power by the response of faith which is the 
willing acceptance by the self, too weak to escape its own imprison- 
ment, of help to be set free by a power not its own. This very re- 
sponse is an eternal necessity for it is the only right response to 
Reality by the very nature of that Reality, for God is always God 
and man the dependent creature. Even though, therefore, man’s 
response is genuinely his, if his reason is to be right, his whole-re- 
sponse must be the response of faith. 

This relation between religion and reason also solves encourag- 
ingly the relation between Reality, realizability, and realization. 
We saw that part of our historic process is evil and that there is no 
use denying or minimizing that fact. Yet if faith shows us God and 
his purpose for man; if history, freedom, nature, and human nature 
all conspire to fulfill that purpose, however much frustrated and 


18 Den allmanneliga kristna tron, p. 35. 
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baffled we may then be within our own brief historical situation; we 
know whom we have believed and we see increasingly what his ways 
are and how they are working out. Our hearts are stayed in God 
and our minds are satisfied by his mighty works. No matter how 
real, dire, and threatening evil may be now, we have seen God 
through faith and in his light and strength we see suggested the full 
final solution. 

This brief sketch has been primarily concerned with the func- 
tional relation between religion and reason. We have tried merely 
to suggest some inter-relations between religion as whole-response to 
Reality and reason as the ensuing interpretation. Another impor- 
tant task waiting to be done is to fix the relation between this func- 
tional interaction between religion and reason and the criteria for 
testing the concrete historic contents of religions. In this sphere 
reason is both cautiously critical, tending to insist on continuity of 
both insight and commitment, and critically creative, urging for- 
ward the interpretation of primary religious responses. It is both 
an organ of novelty in the search for the ways of God and the organ 
of continuity between creative discontinuity and critical continuity, 
demanding of both adequate application to life as a whole. Our 
stress here has rather been on the primacy of religion as whole-re- 
sponse to Reality over reason which can function at its fullest efficacy 
in the vital spheres of life only when it is definitely religious. 

Individually and socially we must react to Reality. There is no 
escape. Neglect is simply the inadequate reaction of the natural 
man. Our times are too critical for mere theory. Religion itself is 
response, but we need the right response. We cannot be right be- 
fore we have surrendered our isolated and inbent selves and found 
genuine fellowship in heaven and on earth, functioning through 
freed reasons and the creative power of faith. Our reason can be 
right only when it has been set free from the distorting power of the 
stifling pressure of self-encirclement. The challenge we face is 
momentous: to be deeply enough religious to become vigorously 
and creatively intellectual. We need reason in all spheres of life 
and of human endeavor, but the reason freed, lighted, and em- 
powered by faith. Reason itself must become religious. 





COMMUNICATING THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By EtmMerR G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


theological principles involved in communicating the Chris- 

tian faith. While this discussion involves the essence of the 
Christian faith, it inevitably affects the nature and use of means for 
the propagation of that faith. The two books which deal vigorously 
and intelligently with these theological issues are H. Shelton Smith’s, 
Faith and Nurture, and Harrison S. Elliott’s, Can Religious Educa- 
tion Be Christian?* The titles in themselves are sufficient to indi- 
cate the centers around which the discussion revolves. So-called 
“religious education,” which arose around the turn of this century, 
is now being seriously scrutinized. This agitation is due to the re- 
vival of a theology based upon revelation, as well as to the present 
crisis which is revealing the radical nature of human sinfulness. In 
the light of these new developments, the whole process of communi- 
cating the Christian faith is being re-thought. 


I 


To be sure there are many factors in the modern situation which 
militate against the effective communication of the Christian faith. 

The cultural climate of our times has been termed godless. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr has remarked that while salvation may be made in- 
telligible, it is irrelevant for the average man. Christendom is no 
longer a reality, even in the United States. There are twenty-six 
million more unchurched people in the United States than there 
were forty years ago. This breakdown has been made evident, and 
even accentuated, by the war. New cultural patterns for community 
organization seem to ignore Christian assumptions altogether. 

Many who know the Christian vocabulary and have to some ex- 
tent been conditioned by the Christian community have no experi- 
mental knowledge of the realities of the faith. Churches have lost 
their point of contact with this generation, for, with all their zeal 


A SPIRITED controversy is being carried on concerning the 


1 Scribner's, New York, 1941. 
2 Macmillan, New York, 1940. 
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and activity, the Christian message does not strike the modern man 
as the crucial issue of existence. 

The public schools have avoided religion because of the principle 
of the separation of the state from the Church, and the fear oi sec- 
tarianism. Religion has been gradually eliminated from the schools. 
This has not been due so much to design as to our heterogeneous 
population, the indifference of communities toward religion, and 
the protests of minorities in the name of religious freedom. The 
public schools are not godless, since most of the officials and teachers 
connected with them are members of religious bodies. In many 
schools, the Bible is read and prayer is offered, according to law. In 
some schools, courses on the Bible and other religious subjects are 
taught in the school buildings, or outside these buildings to released 
or dismissed pupils. Yet, our nation’s children are being educated 
in schools where religion is not at the center of the educational proc- 
ess. In the minds of some public educators the only possible re- 
ligion which can be taught in our public schools is one that is “demo- 
cratic” and compatible with science. These educators resent the 
charge that the schools are secular; they contend they are teaching a 
practical religion of democratic social relationships, based upon the 
values inherent in the common life. In the light of this educational 
situation, certain Churches have established parochial schools, or free 
day-schools, since they believe that “the soul of education is the edu- 
cation of the soul.”” Some churchmen are insisting today that the 
Bible be taught in the schools by public school teachers. Others 
would eliminate even more religion from the schools in the interest 
of liberty and democracy. And still others feel that a non-sectarian 
Christianity which is compatible with democracy can be taught in 
the schools. Protestantism has no clear idea on the relation of the 
Church to the state in education. 

The agencies of the Churches are not communicating the faith 
effectively. The Sunday School cannot be blamed for everything! 
It did its work well in a day when it was supported by the Christian 
home and the Christian atmosphere of the community. But in its 
present condition, it is ineffective. Other agencies have come into 
existence to supplement it. Some of these, such as the vacation 
school, Summer conferences and camps, are doing excellent work. 
The weekday school is growing, but it is still in an experimental 
stage. It offers more time to teach the faith—at the expense of the 
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public school’s time—yet it does not reach all school children, nor 
does it put religion at the heart of the educational process. Protes- 
tantism is not as united as it might be in conducting this work, nor 
does it possess a lay teaching order which can do this work well. 
Communicant class work is widely conducted, even by communions 
which look with suspicion upon the rite of confirmation. But these 
classes are conducted for such short periods of time in most Churches, 
and their work is so unrelated to the parish program of education, 
that they lack the element of continuity. 

So-called Christian colleges have not communicated the faith in 
such a way as to make graduates feel their responsibility, or possess 
the knowledge, appreciation, and skills necessary for Christian serv- 
ice in local churches. 

The great revivals fastened upon the many Churches an emphasis 
which is indifferent to educational processes. This Christianity of 
dissent thinks of the Christianizing process largely in terms of indi- 
vidual conversions. It ignores the Church and long-time processes 
of nurture. Such revivalism, as Bushnell observed, starts people in 
the Christian life, but fails to lead them anywhere. It produced 
great results in Church and national life, but it has declined, largely 
because of its inadequacy. While group evangelism has its place, 
this type of revivalism, with its attendant conception of the Christian 
life, has helped to secularize America. A definite understanding of 
the relation between evangelism for decision, and nurture for Chris- 
tian living, is in order. 

Today, Christianity is divided into various communions, each pos- 
sessing a somewhat different emphasis. This is confusing to people 
on the outside, as well as to those on the inside, of the Churches. It 
is also confusing to those who teach Christianity. 

Many people have false or faulty conceptions of Christianity. We 
must disabuse their minds of these ideas; we must formulate our 
faith in the face of a variety of interpretations of Christianity; we 
must interpret the faith in the light of widely diffused scientific 
knowledge which has even affected the doctrines and the documents 
of our faith; and we must re-educate some Christians who profess a 
zeal without sound knowledge! 

Yet, the major difficulty in communicating the Christian faith is 
rather in the realm of ends, or objectives. All education finally rests 
upon an understanding of the nature of reality, the relation of man 
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to that reality, the demands reality makes upon persons, and the ways 
in which that reality affects persons. The communication of the 
Christian faith cannot proceed until we know what Christianity we 
want to communicate! For communication, in the Christian sense, 
is the total process of human activities whereby the truly human 
being and community of God’s good pleasure become a reality. 


II 


A philosophy of Christian education must be set within the frame- 
work of Christianity. General education is interpreted in terms 
of the prevailing philosophies: idealism, realism, and pragmatism.’ 
Christian educational philosophy cannot adopt these categories, for 
it is su generis. To doso is to introduce categories into Christianity 
which are alien to it. It is based upon revelation and not upon 
man’s systematization of his findings regarding history, nature, or 
man. Christianity must come to terms with educational philosophy; 
indeed, theology cannot escape that necessity! Even at great risk it 
must work with general philosophy so long as its assumptions do not 
deny the nature of revealed truth. This task of coming to terms 
with general educational philosophy is one of our major concerns, for 
education has taken on powerful and widespread proportions. ‘The 
Church’s cooperation with the public schools is ultimately deter- 
mined by the relation of revealed to natural theology, of the Church 
to the state. 

For the sake of setting out the issues in clearer relief, we shall 
briefly describe several types of present-day Christianity which have 
their roots in historical Christianity, even in the nature of Christi- 
anity itself. This attempt may be criticized as an oversimplification. 
It is impossible to divide the various communions and their theolo- 
gies into a few types. Besides, there is a marked fluidity in Ameri- 
can Protestantism. But we are coming to understand the nature of 
Christianity better in these days of theological discussion and ecu- 
menical fellowship. 

1. One of the most impressive types of Christianity is Roman 
Catholicism. Its education is centered in the Church which is re- 
garded as the divinely established agency, ruled by authoritative 
pastors.‘ Its theology is rational and finds its highest expression in 


8 Rupert C. Lodge, Philosophy of Education, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1937. 
4See article by William McGucken, S.J., The Philosophy of Catholic Education, Forty- 
first Yearbook, Vol. I of the National Society for the Study of Education, pp. 251-288. 
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Thomism. Grace fulfills nature and revelation fulfills the quest of 
reason. ‘The dogmas of the Church transcend reason but they are 
not contrary to it. Revelation is mediated through and guaranteed 
by the Church. Gilson writes, “I call Christian every philosophy, 
which although keeping the two orders of nature and the supernatu- 
ral formally distinct, nevertheless considers the Christian revelation 
as an indispensable auxiliary to reason.” The truths of philosophy 
are made clearer and more certain by revelation. 

Man was created with a natural and a supernatural nature. 
Through the Fall, he has been deprived of the latter, but he is not 
thereby totally depraved. In baptism, this supernatural nature is 
restored and through the sacraments it is nurtured. The Church is 
humanity with God, the organ of revelation, the mediator of grace, 
and the supernatural society of God. The Church is a third society, 
beside the family and the state. Tradition is the second, and the 
teaching office the third source of revelation. The Church must 
control all education. 

According to Bellarmine, inward qualities are not essential for ad- 
mission to the Church. All that is necessary is an outward profes- 
sion of faith and participation in the sacraments. Modern peda- 
gogical methods may be used to effect this process of making Church- 
men. Education is the transmission of a completed faith and not a 
participation in the development of a creative faith. Communica- 
tion is a one-way affair, originating with the official teachers of the 
Church who are subordinate to dogmas and tradition. Indoctrina- 
tion and conditioning are essential. Reason is not to raise questions 
about the faith; it should be led to submit to, uphold, and defend, 
the faith. This type of Christianity makes the body of Christ visible, 
as tangible as a state. Its epistemology is realistic, its theology ra- 
tional, its techniques for the direct appropriation of God's grace defi- 
nite. Its communication appeals to all the senses. 

To be sure, there is mystery involved in Roman Catholicism. It 
is committed to the reality of the supernatural order. There are 
varieties of piety within that Church. Personal devotion to Christ 
is stressed. And the social philosophy of the Roman Catholic 
Church is evidenced by the great encyclicals. However, the point is 
that the educational process of Roman Catholicism is based upon a 
conception of Christianity which is at variance with that which ob- 
tains in other Christian circles. 
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2. Another type of Christianity which has its characteristic method 
of communication may be termed “‘liberal.”” Among its prominent 
exponents are Harrison S. Elliott, W. C. Bower, and George A. Coe.' 
These men are leaders in modern religious educational theology and 
practice. Their center of emphasis is the religious consciousness of 
man. ‘The interacting relations of contemporary life represent the 
stuff out of which religion emerges. The discovery of the will of 
God takes place through intelligence working through analysis, 
evaluation, and experimentation in the contemporary world. Reve- 
lation is continuous and not confined to the Bible. Religion is not 
something added to life from without, or from the past; it is an in- 
tegral part of man’s evolving experience. It is the transvaluation of 
values. It is interpreted functionally. 

The Bible is not an oracle of divine principles to be applied to 
every age and condition. Rather, we must understand the methods 
whereby Biblical people found religious values. Much in the Bible 
is no longer applicable to our day; to try to make it so is to give cur- 
rent meaning and relevance to something that is antiquated. This 
results in forced interpretations. The Bible must be taught geneti- 
cally, historically, inductively, and selectively, with a view to mak- 
ing it relevant to creative processes now going on. The Bible is a 
precious part of our heritage and an incomparable source for Chris- 
tian living. From it we must extract the enduring values and bring 
them into functional relationships with our day for the enrichment, 
guidance, and change of our experience. The Bible is not to be 
worshipped but used. The teacher is more an interpreter and a 
guide than an instructor. 

Two conditions confront us today, so the argument runs, in the 
teaching of religion—the one is social and pertains to the way in 
which persons shall live together; the other is religious and pertains 
to the possibility of belief in and interpretation of God in the light 
of the developments of science. These are our major concerns, and 
not the teaching of authoritative doctrines formulated in the past. 
We must first come to terms with our present situation and then 
turn to past experiences and interpretations for resources with which 
to deal with our problems. Science gives us more exact knowledge 
than the Bible about relations and the nature of the religious Object 


5 See Harrison S. Elliott, op. cit.; W. C. Bower, Christ and Christian Education, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, Nashville, 1943; G. A. Coe, What Is Christianity, Scribner's, New York, 1929. 
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and its interaction with human spirits. It is therefore our duty to 
make an adjustment between science and Christian values. 

This school maintains that there is no single type of Christianity 
in the Bible. Besides, Christianity in history has been influenced 
and changed by its contact with different cultures. Hence, we can- 
not regard Christianity as once and for all the same. It is our task 
to bring Christianity into line with contemporary developments, and 
even change it in order to make it a living reality. The creeds are 
to be understood as functional religious experiences of a former day 
which were valid for that time. 

This type of Christianity breaks down the dualism between the 
secular and the sacred. It applies the principles of progressive edu- 
cation to Christian communication. It believes that this interpreta- 
tion of Christianity as “‘religion’’ is the only one which modern man 
will accept. It also believes that this interpretation of Christianity 
is true to Protestantism’s emphasis upon individual judgment, spir- 
itual democracy, free inquiry, the sanctity of the common life, and 
the relation of God to personal experience. It also believes that this 
is the original Christianity of Jesus, which did not emphasize tra- 
dition and doctrine. Religious education, according to this school, 
seeks to accomplish under conditions of contemporary life what Jesus 
sought to accomplish under the conditions in which he lived. Its 
task, then, is to assist persons living within interacting relationships 
to discover the religious aspects of life and society in such a way as to 
make them conscious of God as the supreme Value-object, so that 
they will be able to adjust themselves to his contemporary ongoing 
purpose in a satisfying way, and work with that purpose for the ful- 
filling of life in terms of ever-developing values which may be said to 
be the Kingdom, or democracy, of God. The communication of 
Christianity is clearly directed in this type of Christianity. Perhaps, 
“communication” is not the proper term to use, since this school re- 
gards the funded religious values of the past as incomparable re- 
sources, but not as authoritative content to be meditated. Religious 
education of this type may be part of public education, for there is 
no difference in kind between the two. 

Can such religious education be called Christian? Harrison El- 
liott replies that this type of religious education is not only Christian, 
but the only one which will make Christianity a vital force in modern 
life. 
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3. There is a third type of Christianity which may be broadly 
designated “‘evangelical.’””’ This evangelical tradition is suspicious 
of institutional Christianity, and it is also chary of adjusting the faith 
to science and democracy. It may be termed a simple Biblical Chris- 
tianity, centering in Jesus Christ and personal experience. Salvation 
is a gift of God’s justifying grace appropriated through faith. Its 
conception of sin and regeneration is basic and radical. ‘The Chris- 
tian is in direct relation with Christ. Its conception of the Church 
is democratic. The individual is of supreme importance and out- 
ward forms of the faith take a secondary place. Worship in these 
Churches centers in the Word of God; prayers are spontaneous. 
The living Word of Jesus Christ, known through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, is the core of Christianity. Its theology is confessedly 
Pauline. 

The method of communicating the faith in this type of Christi- 
anity is largely through preaching, personal work, and pietistic nur- 
ture. Suspicion is sometimes cast upon religious education itself 
because it slights the necessity for conversion in favor of religious 
growth, and has the tendency to intellectualize, socialize, or moralize 
the faith. The Bible understood through the power of the Spirit 
and faith is the content of communication. Creeds may be used, 
but they are not regarded as authoritative formulations on an equal- 
ity with the Word of God. The orthodox doctrines are accepted, 
but they are interpreted in terms of experience. 

This type of Christianity is not now found in its pure form, except 
in some of the sects. It is associated with revivalism and dissent. 
Some of its expressions tend toward perfectionism, or toward a 
dogmatism of experience, while others have become increasingly 
doctrinal, or liturgical. But the broad outlines still remain as the 
distinguishing marks which separate this type from the two types 
which have been discussed. It does not seek to control all education, 
but it demands freedom to carry on its work of converting and 
nurturing souls. 

Curiously enough, this sectarianism is being revived through the 
study of Kierkegaard. Yet, it is difficult to regard him as a member 
of any sectarian group—since he did not even claim to be a Christian! 
Kierkegaard insisted that no one was born a Christian, he became one 
through an intense personal decision. One is not a Christian by be- 
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longing to a Church, or by knowing Christian doctrines, or by liv- 
ing the aesthetic or moral life. A leap of faith is required as one’s 
existence is confronted with the living God in the “moment.” This 
leap of faith is a creative act of God. The religious stage of life is 
one of suffering and intensity. There is no continuity between the 
“old man” and the ‘“‘new.” There is a difference in kind between 
man’s philosophical wisdom and the “excellent knowledge” which 
faith imparts. ‘Total self-distrust is the prelude to faith in God. 
Faith is irrational, a believing without understanding. ‘The objec- 
tive content of faith is the revelation of God-become-man. Faith 
depends upon history, but an eternity-history which is all-qualifying 
to life. Christian truth, then, is known only through humble and 
obedient faith in the lowly Christ. 

Through the writings of Karl Barth, and others of the crisis school, 
Kierkegaard’s emphasis and method have become prominent. His 
method of communicating Christianity was indirect, since he did not 
believe that Christian faith could be directly taught; it was known 
through faith and revelation. Where radical discontinuity between 
time and eternity is held, nothing in time can produce the eternal. 

Little has been done recently to indicate the relation of a Christi- 
anity of this type to methods which may be employed in communi- 
cating the faith. Some religious educators argue that this type of 
Christianity cannot be taught at all! Bishop Theodor Heckel’s 
book, How to Teach Evangelical Christianity,’ is the only modern 
book in English to deal with this matter. He pleads for the creation 
of a pedagogy which is consistent with evangelical Christianity. To 
him, Christianity’s methodology is enslaved to modern realism, ideal- 
ism, Protestant dogmatism, or Roman Catholicism. To put Chris- 
tian truth at the mercy of method based upon psychology or soci- 
ology, says he, is to betray truth into some form of humanism; to put 
man and method at the mercy of a rigid interpretation of Christi- 
anity, as found in orthodoxy or Roman Catholicism, is to falsify man 
and the Christian faith. We need an evangelical pedagogy to com- 
municate evangelical Christianity! Such a pedagogy would respect 
the revealed nature of the Word of God, the place of the Holy Spirit, 
the freedom of faith, and it would keep method in its place. 


6 Zondervan, Grand Rapids, 1935. Translated by N. E. Richardson and K. Straatemeier. 
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It would seem to us that before we can begin to communicate the 
Christian faith, we must have a clear conception of the nature of the 
Christianity we hope to communicate. It is our conviction that each 
of these three types, taken separately, does not give us an adequate 
interpretation of the Christian faith. There are elements in each 
which are definitely Christian. This does not involve us in an ec- 
lecticism whereby we select what we believe to be the strong em- 
phases in each; rather, it involves an understanding of the Christian 
faith itself from the point of view of its full-orbed nature. 

There are communions which seek to incorporate these elements 
into a unity, and it is in these Churches that the most serious think- 
ing must take place, and through which an adequate philosophy of 
Christian education can be implemented. We refer to Churches 
such as the Reformed, Lutheran, Protestant Episcopal, the Orthodox, 
and such groups as the Methodists, Disciples, Congregationalists, and 
a few others, which are moving away from sectarianism into a more 
Catholic type of Christianity. This movement involves dangers, in- 
deed! The weakness of Protestantism’s program of Christian com- 


munication lies in the welter of opinions about its common faith 
which have not yet been mastered by the wholeness of the historical 
faith. 


Our proposals point toward a more effective communication of the 
faith, and toward the necessity for an ecumenical theology firmly to 
undergird that work. The following statements are attempts at 
constructive proposals for communicating Christianity on the basis 
of what may be termed a theology that has grown up, or returned to 
the fullness of the historic faith. 

1. Roman Catholicism is not to be dismissed lightly, even though 
we do not agree with its Thomistic theology, its identification of the 
visible and the invisible Church, its semi-rational conception of faith, 
its semi-Pelagian idea of sin, its exaltation of tradition to the place of 
divine authority, its theory of the Church and holy orders. But we, 
too, must regard Christianity as an historical revelation. The na- 
ture of this revelation implies a community and a culture. Christi- 
anity is visible; it has a center and existence in history. It possesses 
a literature, a system of thought, a cultus, an ethos, and a corporate 
life of its own. A Christianity without a Church is unthinkable. 
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Christianity is not a mythical fellowship lacking a formal life. The 
visible Church mediates the Christian faith. The Church is in a 
sense the implemented Word. 

We cannot ignore the Church in communicating the faith, even 
though we distinguish between the visible and the invisible Church. 
Our children should be ‘‘steeped in Christian culture” from the time 
of their birth. They should become familiar with the symbols, 
sacraments, fellowship, literature, art, ministers, and ways of the 
Christian community. Children and youth should have the lan- 
guage and symbols of the Christian tradition explained to them. 
They should be made to feel that they “belong’’ to God’s com- 
munity; they should be acquainted with the heroes and heroines of 
the faith; they should be exposed to the culture of Christ. This is 
sound pedagogy; in fact, it is normal pedagogy. 

Protestantism has put too exclusive an emphasis upon concepts 
and the individual’s confrontation with the Word of God. It has 
failed to understand the way in which people learn through com- 
munal association, and it has failed to understand the corporate na- 
ture of the Christian revelation. Christian education is the nurture 
of the Christian community, the center of which is worship. 

No one comes to God in Christ except through the Church, and 
no one becomes a complete Christian apart from fellowship with the 
Church. The Bible is a Church book. The two great sacraments 
are communal in nature. The Church is the mother of the soul and 
the divinely appointed preserver, incarnation, and interpreter of the 
Christian faith. 

The Church is not confined to the Church building. It is the 
mother of the Christian home and of Christian associational life. 
The home is God’s finest Church, when founded upon divine truth 
and grace. In it, the generations mingle, and the individuality of 
each is grown and guarded in the fellowship of love. There are 
elements in the Christian faith which are best learned in the home, 
for the home is the primary teacher. Since Christianity is a family 
faith it best expresses itself in this basic social unit. The rehabilita- 
tion of the Christian home would do more for the communication of 
Christianity than all the modern means which are being proposed. 

The Christian college is also a part of the Church, as are all the 
agencies and organizations connected with the Church. The inde- 
pendency of Christian groups is one of the banes of our communica- 
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tion process. Each tries to be the whole of Christianity, but in the 
process each ignores the central tradition of that faith! 

There is also a place for the intellectual communication of Chris- 
tianity. Calvin regarded the testimony of the Spirit as superior to 
reason, but he trusted the Spirit-enlightened reason of man. By 
him, piety, scholarship, and citizenship were carefully united. 

The communication of the faith demands an apologetic which will 
reveal the inadequacy of the sheer naturalistic and humanistic in- 
terpretations of man, society, history, and nature. The Christian 
scholar must reveal the fallacies of empirical thinking in dealing 
with total reality, as well as the inadequacy of anti-Christian think- 
ing which persists in ignoring the historical evidence of Christian 
history.” Reason may not be able to create faith, but it can lead to 
its necessity. It may not, without revelation and faith, be able to 
fulfill the whole function of communication, but it dare not be 
abandoned. A Christianity without thought is as unthinkable as a 
Christianity without a communal expression. 

But reason’s function is not only critical, it is also positive when 
linked up with faith. The Christian teacher and preacher must to- 
day state the Christian faith in clear and relevant terms. There is 
need for the interpretation of Christian doctrines as vital spiritual 
rations by which Christians live. Christianity is not ultimately ir- 
rational; its truth is meant to heal the mind. Amidst a welter of 
modern opinions, it behooves the Church to state what it believes 
and why. The old words and phrases no longer satisfy, except those 
who know by experience what they mean. We are always in danger 
of forgetting that the oncoming generation is being freshly initiated 
into the faith; for it, Christianity is new. While we cannot dispense 
with the vocabulary of the Christian tradition, we cannot avoid the 
necessity of explaining vitally the nature of the reality and the ex- 
periences which evolved these terms. It might be wise to describe 
sin and salvation in action, as the Bible does, for instance, before we 
use the words. A word never produces a reality. A verbal repeti- 
tion of the great words, or a conditioning to their use, might even 
dull the minds of the hearers to their actual meanings. It is in- 
cumbent upon the Church to think through the meanings of the 
realities of the faith in such a way that the faith by which Christians 


7 See article by Theodore M. Greene, “The Gospel and the Modern Man,” Princeton Semi- 
nary Bulletin, Vol. 32, No. 1, pp. 3-15. 
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live may be made meaningful, in terms of personal living. Much 
more needs to be done through pamphlets, short books, movies, and 
news articles than is now being done along this line. Protestantism 
needs an order of popular apologists, like C. $. Lewis of Oxford. 

Of course, we cannot wholly accept this interpretation. Luther 
made the arresting discovery that men may be lost, even though mem- 
bers of the Church! For saying as much, Jesus was crucified! Faith 
is a personal matter, and no amount of indoctrination or condition- 
ing will automatically produce the Christian man. But this does not 
mean that we can ignore the Church and reason, and practice an 
individualistic evangelism and nurture. 

Protestantism needs a new appreciation of the Church. Its indi- 
vidualism has been the undoing of an essential aspect of the Chris- 
tian faith. It has also thereby neglected one of the most potent ele- 
ments in the communication of the faith. Its evangelism has been 
directed at adults who were able to understand concepts, but it has 
thereby ignored other aspects of the Christian faith which especially 
affect children, and which integrate the Christian into a nurturing 
community. 

But,—let the Church be evangelical, that is, personal and friendly! 
Let its symbols, sacraments, doctrines, cultus, and orders take on 
vital meaning so that the Church will not be the false thing which a 
certain kind of Catholicism makes it to be. 

2. In any method of communicating the Christian faith, the needs 
of men and the present situation must certainly be taken into con- 
sideration. We live and move and have our being in God. Christi- 
anity is not something alien which is brought out of the past and im- 
posed upon us; rather, Christianity is the truth about God and man 
now. 

We must come to grips with the God who confronts us at every 
moment. This is not a static world. We are always impinged upon 
by the will of God. There is a religious quality about every aspect 
of life. Being a Christian does not mean that we cease to be human, 
or cease to be related to history, nature, and our fellowman. The 
God of creation is the God of redemption and sanctification! While 
we do not believe that the dualism between the sacred and the 
secular can ever be fully resolved in this sinful world, we cannot 
escape the necessity of bringing the Christian faith into relationship 
with science and democracy. 
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It is not enough to tirade against the secularism of our times; we 
must give heed to the present demand of men for a religion that op- 
erates in life. Our attempts at communicating the faith today can- 
not avoid the necessity of coming to grips with present problems and 
needs, with human vocations in this world, with science and de- 
mocracy, with the vernacular language. The Christian faith takes 
history and creation seriously. Human needs by themselves do not 
produce their satisfactions, to be sure, but the Gospel aims to reveal 
and meet human needs by diagnosing them and offering a remedy 
for their resolution. Those who communicate the Christian faith 
must know more than the Bible and theology; they must know what 
is in the heart of man,—especially the agitations of the human spirit 
which are the evidence of God's perennial relation to his world. 
Much criticism is directed against the child—or experience—centered 
curriculum, and experimental methods, of Christian education in 
recent times. But such criticism ignores the fact that this approach 
tries to take man seriously and to make Christianity a contemporary, 
functional reality in terms of human living. 

All too much of our Christian communication is a one-way process 
of attempting to pour concepts and information, however good and 
true, into growing minds. ‘This method falsifies the nature of the 
Word of God, as well as the nature of man. It interprets Christi- 
anity in terms of some specific cultural pattern. It overrides per- 
sonal freedom without which the response of faith is impossible. It 
regards Christianity as a set of static facts or truths to be “put across” 
by the most effective methods. It does not interpret the Bible aright, 
nor does it afford any place for the sovereign working of the Holy 
Spirit who alone can create faith in the pupil, nor does it take science 
and contemporary social movements seriously. As a result, Christi- 
anity is isolated from life. It applies a direct method of communi- 
cating the Christian faith. It forgets that our means are but wit- 
nesses. It stereotypes what was meant to be creative. 

The Bible is what the Reformers discovered it to be, namely, a 
personal book which possesses the power to confront men with the 
living God. An intellectual, or aesthetic, or ethical knowledge of 
the Bible is no guarantee that he who has this knowledge is a man of 
faith who has heard God speak in, and through, the Scriptures. The 
Bible is to be understood and taught genetically, historically, and ex- 
perimentally, always remembering that the Holy Spirit alone can 
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make the Bible the Word of God for the obedient. While we teach- 
ers believe it to be the very Word of God, we must remember that 
this is the end-product of the Church’s mature faith; it is the faith to 
which we have come after years of experience with the Word’s power. 
If we are to teach the Bible aright, we must teach it in such a way 
that the Word of God meets the pupil so that he too may call it the 
living Word of God, not from hearsay but from conviction. 

When the Bible is understood in the light of its nature, it comes 
to life. “The New Testament books were written to meet problems; 
they were documents meant to fit certain needs. As such, they be- 
come meaningful only when understood historically. The Bible is 
falsified when it is put into dogmatic moulds; as a result, it is no 
longer its true self. Never must the Bible be put at the mercy of 
subsequent creeds which issue from it; never must the Bible be re- 
garded only as noble literature, or as a mere record of man’s religious 
quest. The teacher of the Bible must be equipped to handle it 
reverently and intelligently. 

Of course, we cannot accept the pragmatism and the naturalism 
involved in this type of Christianity, even though experimentalism is 
implied in Christian faith. To do so would be to adapt the Chris- 
tian faith to society and science in such a way as to compromise and 
transform its nature. While Christianity is a creative faith and 
manifests itself differently in different cultures, we cannot admit that 
its essence is thereby changed from a revelation of redemption to a 
religion of mere individual or social welfare. Nor can we admit 
that the Bible is only a means and not an end, for there is no other 
book that records such historical revelatory action. Its testimony is 
faithful. There is a unity about the Bible in spite of its variety, 
and there is a sameness about Christianity in spite of its historical 
developments. But because we are critical at these, as well as other, 
points, we cannot, as communicators of the Christian faith, absolve 
ourselves from responsibility in facing these matters, if we believe 
that Christianity is the living truth concerning the living God and 
the contemporaneous man. 

3. Christianity also insists upon keeping Jesus Christ at the center 
of the process of communication, and it insists upon the necessity 
for personal decision and commitment to him. No matter what 
means are employed in bringing Christianity to bear upon hu- 
man life, this is crucial. The relation of the individual to God- 
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in-Christ is of utmost importance in communicating the Christian 
faith. No emphasis upon the Church and its culture, or upon the 
present situation and its religious implications, dare obscure the re- 
lation of the soul to God in a personal encounter and continuing 
communion. 

Perhaps the stubborn offense in Christianity is the major reason 
why so many are indifferent to, or reject, the Christian proposal. 
Jesus Christ demands and claims an utter loyalty to himself. _Intel- 
lectual argument makes few Christians. Intellectualism softens that 
offense by “explaining” Christian beliefs. Aesthetic appreciation of 
a beautiful liturgy may attract those who love quietness, order, and 
beauty, but such aestheticism may obscure the personal relationship 
of the soul with God. Even good works may become subtle com- 
pensations for repentance and faith! The moral demand of re- 
pentance is what most people resist, and the communicator of the 
faith often hesitates to press that demand. Even more, the pride of 
man resists to the last the resignation of the self-directing ego to its 
Lord. There is no real communication of the faith unless the liv- 
ing Spirit confronts the person and brings him face to face with the 
necessity for a decision of faith in Jesus Christ. 

This confrontation may be done through straight evangelistic wit- 
ness to the non-Christian; it must also be a part of all communica- 
tion to those on the inside of the Church. Evangelism is not only 
the task of bringing the Gospel to non-Christians, it is also a neces- 
sary accompaniment of everything the Church says, and does, and is. 
For without this personal relation to Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, 
nothing is or remains really Christian. 

A great deal of Christianity is now being communicated as history, 
literature, philosophy, or ethics. It avoids this personal factor. To 
avoid this factor is to rob Christianity of its primary purpose, namely, 
to bring about a meeting and a communion between God and man, 
and through that all-qualifying relationship to bring about a meet- 
ing and a communion of man with man. 

This involves the personal factor as well as the factor of human 
speech. Christianity centers in a Person; the Church is a commu- 
nity of persons. The Bible deals with persons, and it is a personal 
book. The revelation of God came through persons and it was in- 
tended for personal transformation. The Christian faith is com- 
municated through persons. We are related to God through our 
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neighbor. God does not circumvent human means in reaching man. 
“God did beseech you by us,” writes the Apostle Paul. Personal re- 
lationships are the highest we know. There are no substitutes for 
them. Preaching and teaching are personal acts whereby truth and 
grace are declared. 

Nothing less than an identifying relationship with our fellowmen 
in the spirit of Christian love will effect a basis of confidence be- 
tween him and us. This relationship of love is essential in com- 
municating Christianity. ‘There is no substitute for personal work, 
that is, prayer for others, personal interest in others, sacrifice for 
others, and communion with others. Christian communication 
takes place effectively through preachers, teachers, parents, and 
others who know God and love people. To observe Jesus move 
among “publicans” and “sinners’’ is enough to make us repent of 
the condescending way in which we deal with men! He served men, 
though he should have been served; he died for men who should 
have been condemned for their own guilt. He became man for our 
sakes. If we are to communicate Christianity to this, or any age, 
we must crucify our pride, and be men among men! 

Teaching and preaching Christianity must be done with greater 
love for men to whom it is addressed, as well as with greater urgency 
on the part of those who speak. A great deal of it is dull and unin- 
teresting. It is untrue to the nature of the Christian faith as a reve- 
lation. It lacks sparkle, urgency, and authority born of God’s in- 
itiative. It does not seek to elicit faith on the part of the hearer. 
Much preaching is lecturing about religion; it is not a proclamation 
of a revelation! It does not give the impression that the speaker has 
been apprehended by his subject. 


IV 


There is no foolproof method of communicating Christianity. 
This work must always be done with humility, and with a view to 
being true to the divine proposal for human life. Besides, this work 
is never done; and there is no once-for-all way of getting it done. It 
is a hard task, requiring intelligence, prayer, patience, love, faith, 
and hope. 

We must not think of communicating Christianity adequately 
through one technique based upon one Christian interpretation. 
There are various ways of communicating the comprehensiveness of 
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the faith. The limitations which we set upon Christianity need to 
be corrected in the light of its grand sweep and scope. We see, 
through these types which have been broadly outlined, that there is 
a Christian culture, a Christian thought-system, a cultus, a commu- 
nity in the broadest sense of that word, which must be transmitted to 
persons and to which they must be exposed; we also see that this 
total pattern of Christian faith and life must be related to the indi- 
vidual, and to the times in which persons live; and, we also see that 
this Christian culture has a center in Jesus Christ to whom the indi- 
vidual must be related through decision (and re-decision) and com- 
mitment (and re-commitment) or it lacks dynamic and _ personal 
quality. 

In communicating the Christian faith, it is not only a matter of 
getting persons to be Churchmen who believe what the Church has 
always believed, or a matter of helping people to an adequate phi- 
losophy of life related to the present situation, or a matter of giving 
people an infdividualistic relation to Christ without regard to the 
Church or to the common life. Perhaps we shall always have with 
us types of Christianity which put the emphasis upon one or the 
other of these aspects of Christianity; but for us, who are more 


closely associated with the evangelical tradition, the emphasis will 
fall upon a personal relation to Jesus Christ. But is it not high time 
that we, too, become Christian in the fullest sense of that word? 
And perhaps, when we do, we shall become more effective in doing 
the work which God has committed to our hands, because we are 
honestly employing all the means which God has placed at our dis- 
posal for the doing of his work! 
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BEYOND THE WASTE LAND 
T. S. ELIOT'S FOUR QUARTETS 


By THEODORE M. GREENE 


N the judgment of many people today Mr. Eliot’s latest poem 
may come to be rated as the greatest English poem of the first 
half of the 20th century. It may also come to be accepted as 

one of the greatest religious poems in our language. It is therefore 
both ironic and tragic that so few genuinely religious people today 
know it or would know how to read it with sensitive understanding. 
If I can persuade a few readers of this Quarterly to purchase a copy’ 
and read and re-read it I shall have done them a great service. 

The poem is difficult in a number of ways, especially for those 
who are not familiar with Eliot’s earlier poems and who are not 
habitual readers of contemporary poetry. Least difficult is Eliot's 
symbolism—the rose garden, for example, which is his symbol for 
human secular experience with all its delights and sorrows. More 
dificult are his many references to, and paraphrases of, Heraclitus, 
Bergson, Proust, Dante, St. John of the Cross, and other writers. 
The chief difficulty is the profundity of the thought and the: poetic 
style in which this thought is expressed—a style so rich in imagery, 
so concise, so subtle in meter and music, so loaded with multiple 
complementary meanings, that every re-reading reveals much that 
had previously been missed. The poem is, moreover, so tightly 
woven, each later section echoing, with many variations, the imagery 
and thought and pattern of earlier sections, that no part can be lifted 
out of its context without great loss. This makes the task I have 
undertaken well-nigh impossible and condemns the reader who does 
not know Eliot to a very distorted notion of the poem as a whole. 
He must read the poem for himself, again and again, to begin to ap- 
preciate its epic sweep and its lyrical loveliness.’ 


1 Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943, $2. 

2 The following critical articles are helpful: Philip Wheelwright, “The Burnt Norton 
Trilogy” in The Chimera, Autumn, 1942; F. O. Matthiessen, “Eliot's Quartets” in The Ken- 
yon Review, Spring, 1945; Helen Gardner, “The Recent Poetry of T. S. Eliot” in New Writ- 
ing, Summer, 1942; James J. Sweeny, “East Coker: A Reading” in The Southern Review, 
Spring, 1941; “Little Gidding: A Reading” in Poetry, July, 1943; Leonard Unger, “T. S. 
Eliot’s Rose Garden: A Persistent Theme” in The Southern Review, Spring, 1942. These 
critics will be found to stress the poem's religious content far less than I have in this article. 
Cf. also Eliot's earlier poems “The Waste Land” and “Ash Wednesday,” his play “Murder in 
the Cathedral,” and his essay “Dante.” 
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First a word as to the poem’s structure. It consists of four distinct 
but intimately related poems, Burnt Norton, East Coker, The Dry 
Salvages, and Little Gidding—names of places in England and New 
England which Eliot has known and loved. Each of these, in turn, 
has five parts—an opening lyrical section, followed by a more or less 
formal and somewhat expository section, a third section in which the 
de profundis note is dominant, then a brief imagistic lyrical passage, 
and finally a concluding section which draws together all that has 
gone before. Each of the four poems moves, moreover, through a 
similar pattern of moods—from wistful melancholy to tragic desola- 
tion to such triumph as Eliot is able to envisage. This sequence of 
moods also characterizes the entire poem, each “Quartet’’ marking 
an advance in Eliot’s, and mankind’s, spiritual pilgrimage. 

The imagery and the music of the words are, of course, quite es- 
sential to the poem’s texture. The elaborate and subtle pattern of 
meter and sound explains and justifies the title, Four Quartets, and 
this pattern and the succession of images woven into it constitute 
the language by means of which Eliot’s thought achieves such vivid 
poetic expression. They deserve this explicit mention because | 
shall be unable to quote them at length. The lines I do quote will 
sound far more abstract than they actually are in their context. The 
reader must also be warned that my quotations and comments will 
inevitably suggest that the poem is more explicitly religious and 
Christian than it actually is. Eliot’s central concern, I am con- 
vinced, is both religious and Chistian, but his account of human ex- 
perience stresses man’s futilities and frustrations more, on the whole, 
than his spiritual achievements. In short, the poem records an un- 
usually sensitive and searching understanding of mankind's predica- 
ment, perennial and contemporary, and of the way man must go in 
order to escape from it into such assurance and joy as are possible to 
him in this life. 


The theme of the poem is time and eternity—man’s inescapable 
immersion in the flux of temporal events and the possibility of his 
finding salvation within this flux by following the way described 
and practised by the great mystics, notably, by St. John of the Cross. 
The central importance of the problem of time is indicated by the 
two quotations from Heraclitus on the fly leaf and by the opening 
lines of Burnt Norton. 
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Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 
If all time is eternally present 

All time is unredeemable. 


But these lines state only half of Eliot’s total theme. They point 
out man’s predicament, which would indeed be hopeless if the 
Heraclitean flux were the whole story. The joys and sorrows of 
such merely finite existence are portrayed in a lovely imagistic and 
symbolic passage on the rose garden and recapitulated in cosmic 
terms in the opening lines of Section II which stress the deterministic 
oneness of our universe, embracing as it does both good and evil, 
large and small, human and animal, life and matter. 

Then, on page 5, the note of eternity is sounded for the first time— 
eternity, which alone gives meaning to human life and temporal 
existence. 


At the still point of the turning world. Neither flesh nor 
fleshless; 

Neither from nor towards; at the still point, there the dance is, 

But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity, 

Where past and future are gathered. Neither movement from 
nor towards, 

Neither ascent nor decline. Except for the point, the still 
point, 

There would be no dance, and there is only the dance. 


Eliot is here giving his first description of that perspective, that locus 
of value, which alone gives meaning to life. It is a negative de- 
scription, an account of what eternity is not; only by implication 
does he here suggest that it is not an escape from time but a qualita- 
tively distinctive and significant type of experience in time. But he 
proceeds at once, more affirmatively. 


The inner freedom from the practical desire, 

The release from action and suffering, release from the inner 
And the outer compulsion, yet surrounded 

By a grace of sense, a white light still and moving, 

Erhebung without motion, concentration 

Without elimination, both a new world 

And the old made explicit, understood 

In the completion of its partial ecstasy, 

The resolution of its partial horror. 
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Here Eliot has pointed the way, but it is, he realizes, a hard way, 
from which most men will shrink and from which all are protected 
by their finiteness. 


Yet the enchainment of past and future 
Woven in the weakness of the changing body, 
Protects mankind from heaven and damnation 
Which flesh cannot endure. 


These two aspects of Eliot’s total theme are brought together in 
the closing lines of this section, which make clear his repudiation of 
an other-wordly asceticism that seeks salvation through escape out of 
time. The paradox of “immortality’’ in this life, of salvation here 
and now, becomes explicit. 


To be conscious is not to be in time 
But only in time can the moment in the rose-garden 


Be remembered; involved with past and future. 
Only through time time is conquered. 


Section III develops further the empty futility of mere existence 
in time and, more specifically, of the “twittering world” in which 
most men live. In The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock Eliot 
dramatized the frustrations of secular irresolution; here he is de- 
scribing the vacuity of all secular life which is untouched by the 
spirit. 

Here is a place of disaffection 


Time before and time after 
In a dim light: 


Neither plenitude nor vacancy. Only a flicker 
Over the strained time-ridden faces 

Distracted from distraction by distraction 

Filled with fancies and empty of meaning 
Tumid apathy with no concentration 

Men and bits of paper, whirled by the cold wind 
That blows before and after time. 


Not here 
Not here the darkness, in this twittering world. 


Escape from a life in which men are only half alive is possible, Eliot 
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d way, proceeds only by passing through what the mystics have described as 
tected “the dark night of the soul.” 


Descend lower, descend only 

Into the world of perpetual solitude, 

World not world, but that which is not world, 
Internal darkness, deprivation 

And destitution of all property, 

Desiccation of the world of sense, 

Evacuation of the world of fancy, 

Inoperancy of the world of spirit. 


Burnt Norton ends with a comparison of man’s despair and hope— 
of the emptiness of mere existence, the undesirability of mere desire, 
and the fullness of undesirous love. 

Words move, music moves 


Only in time; but that which is only living 
Can only die. 


The detail of the pattern is movement, 
As in the figure of the ten stairs. 


stence Desire itself is movement 

which Not in itself desirable; 

Eliot Love is itself unmoving, 

is de Only the cause and end of movement, 


Timeless, and undesiring. 


y the 


Ridiculous the waste sad time 
Stretching before and after. 


East Coker opens with a restatement of the Heraclitean motif in 
imagery that recalls the endless passing of human generations, marry- 
ing, dancing, breeding, and dying. 

Feet rising and falling. 

Eating and drinking. Dung and death. 

There follows a further development of this theme, first in terms of 
the revolving seasons and then of the error and futility of such knowl- 
edge as comes from mere secular experience and old age. 

Had they deceived us 


Or deceived themselves, the quiet-voiced elders, 
Bequeathing us merely a receipt for deceit? 
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There is, it seems to us, 
At best, only a limited value 
In the knowledge derived from experience. 


Do not let me hear 
Of the wisdom of old men, but rather of their folly, 
Their fear of fear and frenzy, their fear of possession, 
Of belonging to another, or to oihers, or to God. 
The only wisdom we can hope to acquire 
Is the wisdom of humility: humility is endless. 


Section III of East Coker recapitulates the emptiness of mere ex- 
istence and re-emphasizes the need for utter resignation and recep- 
tivity as a prelude to spiritual regeneration. The section opens with 
the cry of anguish of Milton’s Samson Agonistes. 


O dark dark dark. They all go into the dark, 
The vacant interstellar spaces, the vacant into the vacant. 


Or as, when an underground train, in the tube, stops too long 
between stations 

And the conversation rises and slowly fades into silence 

And you see behind every face the mental emptiness deepen 


Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think about. 


I said to my soul, be still, and wait without hope 

For hope would be hope for the wrong thing; wait without love 
For love would be love of the wrong thing; there is yet faith 
But the faith and the love and the hope are all in the waiting. 
Wait without thought, for you are not ready for thought: 

So the darkness, shall be the light, and the stillness the dancing. 


Then comes a restatement of the “way” of St. John of the Cross. 


In order to arrive there, 

To arrive where you are, to get from where you are not, 

You must go by a way wherein there is no ecstasy. 
In order to arrive at what you do not know 

You must go by a way which is the way of ignorance. 
In order to possess what you do not possess 

You must go by the way of dispossession. 
In order to arrive at what you are not 

You must go through the way in which you are not. 
And what you do not know is the only thing you know 
And what you own is what you do not own 
And where you are is where you are not. 
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This succession of paradoxes, whose truth has been proclaimed by 
Christianity for centuries and tested by innumerable mystics and 
saints, is immediately followed by five lyrical stanzas the last of which 
states the Christian judgment upon a secular and idolatrous age in 
the uncompromising language of the Holy Communion and the 
Cross. 


The dripping blood our only drink, 

The bloody flesh our only food: 

In spite of which we like to think 

That we are sound, substantial flesh and blood— 
Again, in spite of that, we call this Friday good. 


East Coker ends, like its predecessor, on the total theme of time 
and eternity, with the sense of both intensified. Eliot is gloomy in 
his estimate of the average man’s spiritual capacities as contrasted 
with the achievements of the great spiritual leader; his estimate of 
our age will be endorsed by many; his last words well express the 
Gospel’s condemnation of anxiety. 


And what there is to conquer 
By strength and submission, has already been discovered 
Once or twice, or several times, by men whom one cannot hope 
To emulate—but there is no competition— 
There is only the fight to recover what has been lost 
And found and lost again and again: and now, under conditions 
That seem unpropitious. But perhaps neither gain nor loss. 
For us, there is only the trying. The rest is not our business. 


Whereupon Eliot gives us the fullest description we have yet had of 
the positive quality and character of spiritual regeneration whose 
brilliance is intensified by contrast with the blackness of bare natu- 
ral existence. 


Not the intense moment 
Isolated, with no before and after, 
But a lifetime burning in every moment. 


Love is most nearly itself 

When here and now cease to matter. 

Old men ought to be explorers 

Here and there does not matter 

We must be still and still moving 

Into another intensity 

For a further union, a deeper communion 
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Through the dark cold and the empty desolation, 
The wave cry, the wind cry, the vast waters 
Of the petrel and the porpoise. In my end is my beginning. 


The cry of the waves and the wind and the motif of the vast waters 
is developed in the opening section of The Dry Salvages, where the 
Heraclitean flux is depicted in gloriously melodic lines and in the 
imagery of the river and the ocean. Section II deals with the 
Proustian theme that the meaning of life is captured only in recol- 
lection. 


We had the experience but missed the meaning, 

And approach to the meaning restores the experience 
In a different form, beyond any meaning 

We can assign to happiness. 


The mood of despair is revived in Section III, and man’s road of 
escape is again made clear. 


You cannot face it steadily, but this thing is sure, 
That time is no healer: the patient is no longer here. 


At the moment which is not of action or inaction 
You can receive this: ‘on whatever sphere of being 
The mind of man may be intent 

At the time of death’—that is the one action 

(And the time of death is every moment) 

What shall fructify in the lives of others: 

And do not think of the fruit of action. 


Section V reviews in a fresh light all that has preceded—the folly 
of our secular superstitions, the rare achievement of the saint, and 
the partial but significant accomplishment of the common man who 
keeps on trying. First some lines on human folly: 


To communicate with Mars, converse with spirits, 


or dissect 
The recurrent image into pre-conscious terrors— 
To explore the womb, or tomb, or dreams; all these are usual 
Pastimes and drugs, and features of the press: 
And always will be, some of them especially 
When there is distress of nations and perplexity 
Whether on the shores of Asia, or in the Edgware Road. 
Men’s curiosity searches past and future 
And clings to that dimension. 
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Then this crucial passage on saintliness which expresses, better 
than any other, Eliot's conception of positive spiritual achievement: 


But to apprehend 
The point of intersection of the timeless 
With time, is an occupation for the saint— 
No occupation either, but something given 
And taken, in a lifetime’s death in love, 
Ardour and selflessness and self-surrender. 


And then Eliot's conception of the most that most men in our secular 
age can hope to achieve—a very limited achievement, predominately 
humanistic in quality and only partly Christian in orientation, but 
none the less authentically religious: 


For most of us, there is only the unattended 

Moment, the moment in and out of time, 

The distraction fit, lost in a shaft of sunlight, 

The wild thyme unseen, or the winter lightning 

Or the waterfall, or music heard so deeply 

That it is not heard at all, but you are the music 

While the music lasts. “These are only hints and guesses, 
Hints followed by guesses; and the rest 

Is prayer, observance, discipline, thought and action. 

The hint half guessed, the gift half understood, is Incarnation. 


The remaining lines, which conclude The Dry Salvages, sharpen this 
contrast between the “‘saint” and “most of us.” I interpret “our 
temporal reversion” to mean death, and the “yew-tree”’ to signify the 
Cross. 


Here [in the experience of the saint] the impossible union 
Of spheres of existence is actual, 

Here the past and future 

Are conquered, and reconciled, 

Where action were otherwise movement 
Of that which is only moved 

And has in it no source of movement— 
Driven by daemonic, chthonic 

Powers. And right action is freedom 
From past and future also. 

For most of us, this is the aim 

Never here to be realised; 

Who are only undefeated 

Because we have gone on trying; 

We, content at the last 
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If our temporal reversion nourish 
(Not too far from the yew-tree) 
The life of significant soil. 


If my interpretation of the Four Quartets is correct, namely, that 
its central theme is the Christian theme culminating in the Incarna- 
tion, the concluding quartet, Little Gidding, is something of an anti- 
climax, though it contains magnificent poetry and draws together 
much that has gone before. The difficult first section is a rebuke to 
the factual inquirer and an exhortation to prayer, true prayer, the 
prayer of the heart. 


You are not here to verify, 
Instruct yourself, or inform curiosity 
Or carry report. You are here to kneel 
Where prayer has been valid. And prayer is more 
Than an order of words, 
. or the sound of the voice praying. 


In Section II, these lyrical Heraclitean stanzas are followed by a 
longer passage, in Dantean terze rima, describing the poet's experi- 
ence as an air-raid warden and recounting his bitter chronicle of 
“the gifts reserved for age.”” In the brief third section the liberation 
of love is described, in the manner of Proust, in terms of the role of 
memory. 


This is the use of memory: 
For liberation—not less of love but expanding 
Of love beyond desire, and so liberation 
From the future as well as the past. 


Eliot is accused by many critics of being a hopeless traditionalist 
and reactionary. ‘The lines 


We cannot revive old factions 
We cannot restore old policies 
Or follow an antique drum 


should provide a sufficient answer, and certainly the Four Quartets 
as a whole demonstrates Eliot’s determination to rethink and re- 
express the central truths of Christianity not in the language of an 
older theology but in poetic terms that can have significant meaning 
for us today. The second stanza of section four is an excellent ex- 
ample of this attempt. “Love” is the key to the riddle of exist- 
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ence; “the unfamiliar Name” is quite obviously a reference to the 
Logos of the Fourth Gospel; the concluding words ‘“‘fire or fire” are 
clearly a reference to the fire with which Heraclitus identifies the 
world of flux and in terms of which he conceives of the end of the 
world or, in contrast, the Pentecostal fire of the Holy Spirit. 


Who then devised the torment? Love. 

Love is the unfamiliar Name 

Behind the hands that wove 

The intolerable shirt of flame 

Which human power cannot remove. 
We only live, only suspire 
Consumed by either fire or fire. 


The poem ends, quietly but powerfully, with the following lines. 
Note the reference to the ‘complete simplicity” of childlike Chris- 
tian faith and the final mood of assurance, an assurance that is rooted 
in “the crowned knot of fire” (the Crown of Thorns) symbolizing 
the Incarnation, where the “‘fire’’ (eternal spirit) and the ‘“‘rose”’ 
(temporal existence) are triumphantly united. 


We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 


What is needed is 


A condition of complete simplicity 
(Costing not less than everything) 

All all shall be well and 

All manner of thing shall be well 

When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
Into the crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one. 


I will not presume to pass judgment on the Four Quartets, but I 
should like to indicate, in closing, my present estimate of its religious 
significance. It is the record, in exquisite poetry, of the spiritual 
pilgrimage to date of an unusually sensitive and honest man. Eliot 
has travelled a long way since writing The Waste Land, Ash Wednes- 
day, and even Murder in the Cathedral. His diagnosis of man’s 
perennial predicament, and of the spiritual poverty of our secular 
society, is the most searching that I know. His constructive solu- 
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tion falls far short of the peace that passeth all understanding in the 
complete Christian sense. He describes, as man’s fullest knowledge 
of God, an understanding far more partial and tentative than that 
which Christianity has proclaimed for twenty centuries. And 
though his poem focusses upon the Incarnation, he finds in the Jesus 
of history far less illumination and strength than Christians have 
been wont to find in him. Finally, he is more mystical than Chris. 
tian in any orthodox sense; his “‘saintliness” is rare and esoteric and 
his account of what “the rest of us’’ can hope for is far less than what 
is promised by the Christian Gospel. 

These are all, in a sense, limitations, but they also contribute 
greatly to the poem’s religious significance precisely because they 
are so faithful a record of all that Eliot, in company with many sensi- 
tive and honest people today, can really see and sincerely believe. 
The Four Quartets is a magnificent rebuke to facile Christian op- 
timism and smug orthodoxy. Its humility, its poignant recognition 
of human finitude, its implicit critique of traditionalism, its empha- 
sis on faith and hope, express, it seems to me, a fundamentally re- 
ligious and Christian attitude. Professing Christians who are strug- 
gling to re-examine and relive their Christian faith in our sceptical 
and secular age have surely much to learn from the Four Quartets. 





THE DEITY IN TIME 
AN INTRODUCTION TO KIERKEGAARD 


By HOWARD ALBERT JOHNSON 


Sgren Kierkegaard, who felt terror at the age which was then 

coming to birth. It was the age in which man decided to 
build the Kingdom of God on earth. This was everywhere hailed 
as a pious project, and was encouraged even by the Christian Church. 
But to Kierkegaard the undertaking was a sacrilege, based on the 
illusion of self-redemption. 

What made the illusion difficult to dispel was the curious duplex- 
ity of the phenomenon itself. It had a sparing dose of Christianity 
in it. It was, in part, an expression of man’s genuine longing for 
redemption, and the doctrine of progress itself had a Christian root. 
But Kierkegaard detected that, for all its calling upon God, it was a 
new and very subtle assertion of man’s sovereignty against God. In 
place of the old trilogy, “Nature, Man, and God,” life was more and 
more being thought of as the interplay between two entities, Nature 
and Mankind. What was needed was intelligent codperation be- 
tween the natural world and man’s capacity to alter it. Kierkegaard 
could not shake off his impression that little by little God was being 
spirited away. In the churches God was accorded the deference due 
to a Rector Emeritus; meanwhile, a more vigorous administration 
held committee meetings to settle on policy. The policies discussed 
began on earth and ended on earth. 

From its preachers, the age demanded a testimony (Goetheo- 
Hegelian) that man was well on the way of becoming holy and that 
the Kingdom of God was a simple human possibility. Naturally, it 
required considerable virtuosity on the part of exegesis to get the 
New Testament to say this, but it was accomplished, ingeniously 
enough, by dropping out original sin at the beginning and escha- 
tology at the ending. If perhaps the ideal requirements seemed a 
little beyond man’s reach, they were cunningly explained as having 
been made purposely hard—just as clocks are set forward in order 
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to get us places on time! If this bore but scant resemblance to 
traditional Christianity, it seemed to trouble no one . . . except 
Kierkegaard, for where, in such an order of things, is there any need 
fora saviour? “. . . if the requirement is no greater, then a saviour, 
a redeemer, grace, &c., become fantastic luxuries. . . . What Chris. 
tianity presupposes, namely, the tortures of a contrite conscience, the 
need of grace, the deeply felt need, all these frightful inward con- 
flicts and sufferings—what Christianity presupposes in order to in- 
troduce and apply grace, salvation, the hope of eternal blessedness— 
all this is not to be found, or is to be found only in burlesque 
abridgement . . .”’* 

The “burlesque abridgement”’ has received classic formulation, 
one hundred years later, in Richard Niebuhr’s fine satiric sentence: 
“A God without wrath brought men without sin into a kingdom 
without judgment through the ministrations of a Christ without a 
cross.” * It is Christianity with the bass register left out. The an- 
cient and orthodox notion that between God and man there is an 
infinite difference of quality has here been abolished by the simple 
expedient of domesticating the Eternal and eternalizing the domestic. 
This is the definition of culture-religion, and S.K. branded “Chris- 
tendom” as such. He saw it as a profane messianism, in which man 
himself was scheduled to be the messiah, and the goal—chiliasm 4 la 
bourgeois. He foresaw that the age, like Jeshurun of old, would 
wax fat . . . and then forsake God. When Jeshurun had become 
sleek, he “lightly esteemed the Rock of his salvation’’ and bowed 
himself down to “new gods that came up of late.” The name of 
these? Progress, Science, Education, Humanity. ‘These things gave 
us the Century of Progress, a century of progressive concern with the 
creature rather than the Creator. Kierkegaard knew that upon 
these things the wrath of God would fall. For God is love. And 
God will not tolerate idols because idols are not good for man. 

When he warned that the skies were about to fall, his contempo- 
raries dubbed him a misanthropic Henny Penny. In our day, how- 
ever, the tragic consequences of finite self-sufficiency have become 
apparent. The idol’s clay feet are breaking. Like the prophets of 
Israel, S.K. is read and heard only after the event. His apprehen- 
sion at the beginning of the age is ours at its end. The warnings 
with which he tried to save us from our fate now help us to inter- 


1 For Self-Examination and Judge for Yourselves, Oxford, 1941, p. 209. 
2 The Kingdom of God in America, Willet, Clark & Company, 1937, p. 193. 
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pret our fate. Kierkegaard in the nineteenth century was trying to 
do what God in our century is doing by means of two world wars. 

The contemporary novelist Jacob Wassermann, for example, (in 
The World’s Illusion) has understood in retrospect what Kierke- 
gaard understood in prospect: 


Humanity to-day has lost its faith. Faith has leaked out like water 
from a cracked glass. Our age is tyrannised by machinery: it is a 
mob rule without parallel. Who will save us from machinery and 
from business? The golden calf has gone mad. The spirit of man 
kowtows to a warehouse. Our watchword is to be up and doing. 
We manufacture Christianity, a renaissance, culture, et cetera. If 
it’s not quite the real thing, yet it will serve. Everything tends to- 
ward the external—toward expression, line, arabesque, gesture, mask. 
Everything is stuck on a boarding and lit by electric lamps. Every- 
thing is the very latest, until something still later begins to function. 
Thus the soul flees, goodness ceases, the form breaks, and reverence 
dies. Do you feel no horror at the generation that is growing up? 
The air is like that before the flood. 


Having depicted S.K. as a prophet, I must at once remark that he 
did not wear a hairy mantle. Nor was he a grim and sour critic of 
human culture. In his own life he exemplified the maxim he as- 
serted, that by the religious the aesthetic is not abolished but de- 
throned. He liked wine and good cigars and good company and 
long carriage rides into the country where he could enjoy the beau- 
ties of nature. The “aesthetic works,” which were an important 
part of his literary production, demonstrate, as he meant them to do, 
his appreciation of the highest attainments of culture. These he 
opposed only when they cried, ‘Peace, peace; no evil shall come 
upon you.” 

Those who on the ground of his psychological peculiarities would 
dispense themselves from the necessity of heeding S.K. must at least 
recognize that he saw deeper into the human mind than normal men 
have been able to see; and even the summary exposition of his 
thought which I essay to give here surely suffices to show that he was 
a cogent, consistent, and profound thinker, from whom one can 
escape, if at all, only by thinking more profoundly. 


EXISTENTIAL THINKING 


When Kierkegaard read the Hegelian philosophy, that vast Sys- 
tem embracing all celestial and terrestrial knowledge, he had the im- 
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pression that the whole world had been gained and the individual 
human soul lost. Compendious though this globe-girdling System 
was, it contained no ethic, no word of advice to an existing human 
being as to how he should live. It proudly deserted existence and 
left an ethical individual in the lurch. 

Death was talked about with immense erudition . . . by men 
who spoke as if they themselves were somehow exempt from this 
dread experience. Immortality was everywhere learnedly discussed, 
yet faith in immortality (i.e. a belief in immortality that has retro- 
active power to transform one’s mode of existence) everywhere de- 
clined. Christianity, too, came in for studious attention, not how- 
ever as a demand upon them for experience and personal appropria- 
tion, but as a phenomenon whose historicity was first to be verified 
by unwearying philological research and whose place in the world- 
historical process was then to be assigned, so as to exhibit wherein it 
had been adumbrated in paganism and Judaism and to what extent 
it accorded with the eternal truths of pure reason. And of course 
not even God could escape the indignity of an explanation! He too 
had to pass before Reason’s reviewing stand and report for inspec- 
tion. His existence was more and more asserted . . . by proofs; 
less and less proved . . . by worship. 

The old age sought to justify man before God and ended with 
faith in God alone. Our age sought to justify God to man and 
ended with faith in Man alone. Theodicy replaced theology. 

Whenever you find men idly tinkering with the idea of God, you 
may be sure that they have no very clear conception of what they 
themselves are. In a voluptuous metaphysical dream, philosophers 
fumble after a conception of God without feeling any terror thereat. 
On the contrary, they plume themselves upon their gnostic proclivi- 
ties. ‘The whole procedure is a degenerate cleverness, an immoral 
divertissement, in which ethics is given the run-around. An exas- 
perated Kierkegaard exclaims: “So rather let us sin, sin out and out, 
seduce maidens, murder men, commit highway robbery—after all, 
that can be repented of, and upon such a criminal God can still get a 
grip. But this proud superiority which has risen to such a height 
scarcely can be repented of, it has a semblance of profundity which 
deceives. So rather let us mock God, out and out, as has been done 
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before in the world—this is always preferable to the disparaging air 
of importance with which one would prove God’s existence.” * 

Reflective thought, according to Kierkegaard, arrives only at the 
idea of God. Argument, at best, may make it probable that a God 
exists; but this Idea of God is only an x, itself unexplained, explain- 
ing nothing. Not one of the arguments for the existence of God can 
protect itself against the intrusion of dialectics. The ontological 
argument, for example, is a “deceptive movement of thought,” an 
evasion of the real difficulty which is “to introduce God’s ideal es- 
sence dialectically into the sphere of factual existence.” The cos- 
mological and teleological arguments are also beset with difficulties. 
“I contemplate the order of nature in the hope of finding God, and 
I see omnipotence and wisdom; but I also see much else that dis- 
turbs my mind and excites anxiety. The sum of all this is an ob- 
jective uncertainty.” * 

After a naked dialectical analysis of the traditional proofs, Kierke- 
gaard was forced to the conclusion that the “proofs” cannot give in- 
contestable certainty. By a continued quantitative progression no 
new quality is produced; there can be no smooth and easy transition 
to faith. It is impossible, by successive logical steps, which involve 
no break in quality, to reason in the following manner: it is prob- 
able that there is a God, very probable, highly probable, exceed- 
ingly probable, ergo: God. Similarly, with regard to Christology, 
we cannot start with Jesus as a man who is so good, so very good, so 
excellently good, so preéminently good that therefore He is God. 
“God” is something qualitatively different; our logic is guilty of a 
fallacy, a discontinuity, a weraBaars els &AXo yévos. God can be reached 
only by an act of faith, a leap.* 

When for every pro, reflection can suggest an equally cogent 
contra, so that the thinker is run to a standstill and all he possesses 


8 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, Princeton, 1941, p. 485. 

4 Postscript, p. 182. There is in the Postscript at p. 298 a wane analysis of the onto- 
logical argument. This is also dealt with, along with the physico-teleological proof, in Chap- 
ter III of the Philosophical Fragments (Princeton, 1936). Cf. the discourse, “What It Means 
to Seek God,” in Thoughts on Crucial Situations in Human Life (Augsburg, 1941) and the 
discourse, “God Greater than our Heart,” in Christian Discourses (Oxford, 1939). 

5 The “leap” (Springet) is a favorite subject for parody on the part of people who have 
made up their minds beforehand not to like S.K. It will be well, then, to let Dr. Walter 
Lowrie explain it. “It is by this metaphor that S.K. — his passionate repudiation of 
the smooth transition Hegel sought to effect by means of mediation. S.K. protests that there 
is no real movement in logic, no genuine becoming, and that in existence every movement 
which effects a real change is a ‘leap,’ an act of freedom. This applies especially to faith, 
which is not attained by continuous and gradual approximation but by a resolution of the 
will, in ‘the Instant’” (Kierkegaard, Oxford, 1938, p. 628). 
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is an objective uncertainty, here, if he is willing to take the risk of 
committing himself to an error, precisely here he can leap. The 
leap of faith is a passionate decision to believe in spite of the un- 
certainty. Were a man capable of proving God’s existence objec- 
tively, he would not have to have faith that God is; he would know, 
Precisely because he cannot know, he must believe or else suspend 
decision. ‘To believe in God is not to give intellectual assent to a 
proposition but to confide one’s life to Him. Faith is a venture 
which chooses an objective uncertainty with infinite passion, count- 
ing every delay a deadly peril. 

Take a picture. A wader feels his way with his foot lest he get 
beyond his depth. Shrewd and prudent, he wants probability, proof, 
demonstration that the water will support him. He insists on keep- 
ing at least one toe on the bottom. Well, he can wade from now till 
doomsday, but so long as he wades, he will never understand what 
swimming is. As a spectator standing knee-deep, he can see others 
swimming and perhaps describe it with complete scientific accuracy. 
But as for himself? Does he know what swimming is like? ‘This he 
can never know so long as he has not the faith to entrust himself to 
the water. It is impossible to swim if one will not put his life ia 


jeopardy of drowning. One must launch out into the deep. With- 
out risk there is no faith. Faith is swimming with seventy thousand 
fathoms beneath you. 


WHERE Do WE STAND? 


Thus does Kierkegaard make us aware of where we stand. We 
stand at the jumping-off place, for not by any logical construction 
can we span the gap. ‘The question is, will we jump? Not to jump 
is despair. To jump is faith. This needs to be explained. 

Let us first of all agree to be human beings. Let us start from our 
actual human situation and go in search of God. Mindful of our 
creatureliness, we shall eschew the pretension involved in trying to 
stand outside existence to look at things, including God, sub specie 
aeternitatis. We shall abandon the réle of world-historic genius and 
extraordinarius admitted to fraternize with God as spectator of uni- 
versal history, and stand quite humbly where, in fact, we do stand: 
as finite, existing human beings, facing the future in all its uncer- 
tainty, compelled to act in order to live. He who begins to tell us 
right off what God is in His own essence, of what God was doing 
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before the creation of the world, etc., we shall quite summarily ac- 
cuse of an attempt a4 la Munchausen. 

Natural science and so also history can tell us something about the 
ground on which we stand. An archeologist, returning from an ex- 
pedition in the Near East, had this report to make. “We dug and 
dug until, at a depth of sixty feet, we uncovered the remains of a 
civilization 6000 years old. It had begun somehow, flourished for 
awhile, and then had withered and died. It lay buried in its own 
dust. Immediately on top of that burial ground were the relics of 
another civilization, and so on. As I climbed up out of that pit 
sixty feet deep, with each of my sixty steps I traversed one century 
of blood, sweat, and tears. There—layer upon layer—was a cross 
section of human history, 6000 years of it. And when, at the end of 
the day, I reached the top, look as I might in every direction, I could 
see nothing but vast, empty, barren desert waste. And I said, Vanity 
of vanities. All is vanity.” 

We do not like this. We do not like it one bit. With the entire 
passion of our being we are opposed to this. We hunger to be freed 
from this futility that waits to engulf us. And do not give us the old 
song and dance that it is pride that makes us long for immortality. 
Not pride. It is terror at the thought of extinction. It is protest 
against the inanity and injustice of a miserable merry-go-round that 
finally breaks down. We will not have it that our life is a “tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

But the evidence seems to be against us. A man is born, grows 
up, marries, begets children, takes sick, and dies—behold! these are 
his memoirs. Life is dog eat dog, and death takes not only the 
hindmost. Death takes us all. 

This is man’s situation. This is our predicament. Worse, it is 
my predicament. What then? Why then, three rival ways beckon 
to me: aesthetic eudaemonism, ethical idealism, and Christianity.* 


THREE “STAGES” ON LIFE’s WAy 


If I want to I can sit myself down at an epicure’s table to eat, 
drink, and be merry. But, as William James saw, no matter how 


¢ There is, of course, a fourth possibility: world-and-life-negating mysticism. Here life is 
understood in terms of the cGpa-ojja pun. Release from the tragedy of life is sought by a 
retreat into eternity via recollection. For S.K., however, this is not a possibility; for the 
ee route to eternity by way of contemplation is barred by the fact of sin. Cf. Frag- 
ments, I. 
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merry the feasting, the skull will look in and grin at the banquet. 
Life lived in aesthetic categories may have an illusory brilliance, but 
it is nevertheless concealed despair, a desperate and unsuccessful fight 
against ennui and angst. 

There is no way to break this despair except by a leap. By an 
act of my own free choice, I can make the jump from aesthetic ev- 
daemonism to an ethical standpoint. If so, I brace myself stoically 
against my coming end; in the meantime, I grit my teeth and fight 
for personal integrity. I take up the position proposed by Séancour: 
‘Man is perishable. That may be; but let us perish resisting, and 
if it is nothingness that awaits us, do not let us so act that it shall be 
a just fate.” Yet this again is despair, and few men are capable of 
“unyielding despair.”” At best, ethics is back-breaking labor. But 
here it is like polishing the brass of a sinking vessel. 

In Kierkegaard’s judgment, a purely humanistic ethic cannot 
maintain itself for long. It loses heart. If this despair is to be 
overcome, we must leap again. This time to an ethico-religious 
sphere, like that of legalistic Judaism, for example, although ex- 
amples could be adduced from the pagan world as well. This stand- 
point is included in what S.K. calls Religiousness A. 


Here we are conscious of ourselves as responsible beings, who are 
accountable to a Divine Law. ‘Thus and thus shalt thou do and 
thou shalt live.”” This is God’s own truth. There is an eternal life 
in which wrongs will be redressed and justice done, a new world in 
which war shall be no more, neither tears nor sorrow nor death. 
Rejoice in it! Here is your absolute good, here is your telos. Now 
strive for it! 


These words arouse my whole passion. I can be made free from 
sin and death! And this is what I want—mind, body, and soul. My 
bowels yearn for it. I feel a desperate need for it in the very mar- 
row of my bones. 

This is what Kierkegaard calls an existential problem. It con- 
cerns my existence both here and hereafter. It is, thus, a pathetic- 
dialectic problem. Pathetic, in that it involves all my passion, all 
my earnestness. Dialectic, in that it brings into play all my powers 
of thinking, attracting me and yet repelling me because it seems con- 
trary to the evidence. Can I be sure that there really is such a good? 

7 Angst: anguished dread present in all human beings as the conscious or semi-conscious 


realization of the unsupported character of all existence. Our existence rests upon an abyss 
of nothingness. Hence, a dread of the future. 
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No. Could it be proved? No. And yet I must venture everything 
for its sake? Yes. But is that not risky? Yes; this is either/or. 
Either despair or the leap. Will you risk it? Then jump. 

If I jump, venturing everything, I do not find myself transported 
to the seventh heaven or to any promised land or to a bed of roses. 
I find myself standing exactly where I stood before, but now I have 
a task. And that task is to relate myself to this conception of an 
eternal blessedness in such a way that it involves the reconstruction 
of my entire mode of existence. It must take hold of me in the 
very core of my being so as to bring the whole man into conformity 
with it. I give my life an absolute direction towards the absolute 
telos. And this is expressed in action through the transformation of 
my existence. All finite satisfactions are voluntarily relegated to the 
status of what may have to be renounced in favor of the eternal 
blessedness. The ethical task, accordingly, is simultaneously to sus- 
tain an absolute relationship to the absolute telos and a relative re- 
lationship to relative ends.* 

The task is set. Now begin it . . . Aye, just try! On paper the 
task looks easy enough. Who is not a mighty man on paper? But 
in real life, as soon as I set out to relate myself absolutely to the 
absolute telos and relatively to the relative ends, I discover, to my 
dismay, that I am in the opposite situation: I am absolutely com- 
mitted to relative ends! I am stuck fast in immediacy. Something 
is so wrong with me that I am not yet ready to essay the ideal task 
but must first of all do something else before the ideal task can even 
be begun. I must first begin by exercising myself in the far humbler 
task of renunciation. The relativities have got to be dethroned. 
But this is hard. It hurts to give up my many goods in order to 
strive absolutely for.the absolute good. This is like being called 
upon to cut off the offending hand and pluck out the offending eye. 
Renunciation cuts to the quick. The one God summons me to a 
policy of iconoclasm, and alas! I am Icon No. 1. Self-annihilation 
is a fearful thing. And the truth of the matter is that I never quite 
succeed; the first annihilation is not thorough enough; I never get 
beyond the possibility of falling back; self-assertion returns in multi- 
ple ways; the danger does not diminish. I shall have to keep at the 
task of renunciation and mortification as long as I live, and this means 
the persistence of inward suffering my whole life long.’ 


8 Cf. Postscript, pp. 347-385. 
9 Cf. Postscript, pp. 386-468. 
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Thus things go backward. The task is presented to me in exist- 
ence, and just as I am ready at once to cut a fine figure and want to 
begin, it is discovered that a new beginning is necessary, the begin- 
ning upon the immense detour of dying from immediacy; and just 
when the beginning is about to be made at this point, it is discovered 
that there, since time has meanwhile been passing, an ill beginning 
is made, and that the beginning must be made by becoming guilty. 
I awaken, not at birth, but as one who has already been alive—for a 
long time. All the while I was deliberating I was ethically responsi- 
ble for my use of time. Even at the instant when the task was clearly 
set there has been some waste, for meanwhile time has passed, and 
the beginning was not made at once. I am a man with a history, a 
man with a bad past. 

The consciousness of guilt is a man’s first deep plunge into exist- 
ence. Now the exister is in thorough distress, i.e. now he is truly in 
the medium of real life. It isn’t that he sometimes fails. He al- 
ways fails. Ifa man says he finds nothing to repent of, it is because 
he judges himself by human standards alone. He who justifies him- 
self, denounces himself as one who no longer stands related to the 
ideal standard. 

“If a man would have an essential understanding of his guilt, he 
must understand it through being alone, just he alone, alone with 
the Holy One who knows all. . . . The more profound the sorrow 
is, the more a man feels himself to be nothing, less than nothing, 
and this diminishing self-esteem is the sign that the sorrowful is the 
seeker who is beginning to be conscious of God.” * 

Here he will discover that “confession is not merely an enumera- 
tion of particular sins, but is an understanding before God, of the 
continuity of sin in itself.” ** From his mistakes, his slips, he comes 
to understand the deeper malady: that sin is an unfathomable conti- 
nuity, a qualitative determination. His peccadillos, though they do 
not exactly shatter the world, bring the deeper malady to light. The 
little symptomatic mistakes exhibit his distance from God, so that 
now he understands himself under the total determinant: guilt. 
This is the decisive expression for existential pathos in relation to 
God. 


10 Crucial Situations, p. 24 and p. 27. 
11 Crucial Situations, p. 30. Cf. Postscript, pp. 468-493. 
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Wuo Can BE SAVED? 


Already the Old Testament understands that there are not many 
righteous, and the Apocrypha is beginning to wonder if there are 
any righteous enough to deserve salvation; then along comes Jesus 
of Nazareth who says, ‘““With men it is impossible.” 

Now we are back again to that very precipice from which we tried 
to escape via ethical endeavor. We stand at the edge of the same 
abyss. Every ethical teaching of Jesus serves to point to this abyss, 
to remind us of the abyss, to show us how unbridgeable it is. Under- 
stand the Ten Commandments as our Lord unveils them in the 
Sermon on the Mount, as referring not only to overt acts but to in- 
ward motive as well. Will we then be able to justify ourselves? 
Will we then be able to congratulate ourselves on being law-abiders? 
Or will we not rather find ourselves joining in the agonizing apos- 
tolic cry, ““Who then can be saved?’’ This is the end of ethics as a 
way for man to go to God. Religiousness A, consisting in all those 
efforts, however various, by which a man tries to transform his ex- 
istence to make it pleasing to God, ends in failure. 

Like Paul, Kierkegaard sees it clearly. The Law is against us. 
He sees that we stand condemned, trapped, indefensible. The pris- 
oner has been boxed. There is no escape. The verdict is guilty. 
The penalty, DEATH. 

But now, something very curious happens. Does Paul, does S.K. 
hate the Law? No. They say, “The Law, although it slays us, is 
good. The Law is a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.”” What 
can they mean? They mean that Religiousness A is the necessary 
propaedeutic for Religiousness B. The Law is the “existential 
training school” in ethics which, by destroying self-trust and teach- 
ing the impossibility of self-justification, drives them out in search 
of a saviour. They no longer inquire, ““What good thing shall J do 
to inherit life?” Now, prompted by utter need for help from be- 
yond the self, they cry de profundis, “Who shall deliver me from 
this death?”” The Law, by telling them the bad news about them- 
selves, has made them attentive, for the first time, to the Good News 
about Jesus Christ.” 


12 Cf. Postscript, pp. 493-498; cf. The Concept of Dread (Princeton, 1944), pp. 13 ff.; 
“Ethics points to ideality as a task and assumes that man is in possession of the conditions 
requisite for performing it. Thereby ethics develops a contradiction, precisely for the fact 
that it makes the difficulty and the impossibility clear. What is said of the Law applies to 
ethics, that it is a severe schoolmaster, which in making a demand, by its demand only con- 
demns, does not give birth to life.” 
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To put this Good News as simply as possible, it is that God has 
done something in history on the basis of which sins are forgiven, 
redemption is received, the sharpness of death overcome, and the 
kingdom of heaven opened to all believers. "The Deity has appeared 
in time “for us men and for our salvation.” Since man could not go 
to God, God has come to man. The abyss has been closed from the 
divine side. Because He stood where we stood—in the dock—we no 
longer have to stand there. Nostra assumsit, ut conferret nobis sua, 
This is Religiousness B. It is the Absolute Paradox. It is the 
Miracle.” 

Here we must supply, as Kierkegaard does, the whole Apostles’ 
Creed, for it tells us how with God all things—even that most in- 
credible of things, man’s salvation—is possible. Kierkegaard pre- 
fers to explain this Divine Possibility in the form of a parable."* 


THE DrvinE INCOGNITO 


There was a king who loved a humble maiden. No power on earth could 
stand in his way of accomplishing his purpose to marry her. But an anxious 
thought awoke in the heart of the king. Would she be happy in the life at 
his side? Would she be able to summon confidence enough never to remem- 
ber what the king wished only to forget—that he was king and she, nothing 
but a peasant? 

The king mentioned this anxiety to no one; for if he had, each courtier 
would have said, “Your Majesty is about to confer a favor upon the maiden, 
for which she can never be sufficiently grateful her whole life long.” But the 
king did not wish to have the maiden grovel before him in abject gratitude 
all her life; he wanted her to be his equal, his wife, one with him in love. 


18 The Word became flesh. ‘That that which in accordance with its nature is eternal 
comes into existence in time, is born, grows up, and dies—this is the breach with all think- 
ing” (Postscript, p. 513). This is Christianity’s Absolute Paradox. Divinely, eternally, theo- 
centrically it may be no paradox, but no existing human being is able to look at it divinely, 
eternally, theocentrically. To him it is and remains a paradox. This is the sphere of faith. 
It can be believed altogether—against the understanding. If anyone imagines that he under- 
stands it, he can be sure he misunderstands it, having confounded Christianity with one or 
another pagan analogy. (Cf. Postscript, pp. 498-515.) 

From the paradoxical character of the Miracle follow two important conclusions: 

(1) The paradox is related essentially to man as man, and qualitatively related to every 
man severally, whether he has much or little understanding. This is not esoteric gnosis. 
The simplest man can grasp the central fact, and the wisest man will never be able to ex- 
haust it. 

(2) Because u..> historical fact in question is not a simple historical fact, immediate con- 
temporaneity is of no avail. Nor can learned historical inquiry help to annul the paradox 
so as to eliminate .he risk it involves. There is no simple and direct transition from the re- 
liability of an historical account to an eternal happiness. . In relation to the paradox we all 
stand equally close, equally distant. Whatever the century in which we live, whatever our 
varying intellectual endowments, these accidental circumstances have no power to differenti- 
ate our fortunes with respect to it. For all it is a gamble, a risk, a leap. (Cf. Fragments, Ch. 
IV, Interlude, and Ch. V; cf. Training in Christianity, Oxford, 1941, pp. 66 ff.) 

14 As quoted, it is abridged, paraphrased, and mutilated, from Chapter II of the Fragments. 
S.K. asks us to bear in mind that no analogy perfectly accords with the evangelic fact. 
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It occurred to him that the union might be brought about by an elevation 
of the maiden. Make her a fine lady, give her a title and estates. The king 
could have done this secretly, and the maiden need never know how it was 
that her fortune was made. And the maiden might be greatly inclined to 
prize this. Intoxicated by her remarkable change of station, she might forget 
the old peasant days. Then could the king woo her. But the king, being a 
just man, perceived that such a method was deceitful. Not by deception can 
their love be made happy, except perhaps in appearance, for it would rest 
upon a falsification of the facts. 

Another possibility occurred to the king. He might array himself in gor- 
geous robes of state and, coming suddenly to the maiden’s cottage, overawe 
her with the pomp of his power. Seeing the regal apparition, she would have 
bowed down and quite forgotten herself in worshipful adoration. Alas! this 
might have satisfied the maiden, to give glory to the king, but it could not 
satisfy the king, because he desired not his own glorification but hers. 

Here, then, is the king’s dilemma: if he does not show himself to the 
maiden, his love for her would die, since it could have no chance to express 
itself; but if he shows himself to her in all his splendor, then the maiden will 
die—for she cannot be a wife who is totally prostrated with fear and awe. 

There once lived a people who had a profound understanding of the di- 
vine. ‘This people thought that no one could see God and live. Who grasps 
this contradiction of sorrow? Not to reveal oneself is the death of love, to 
reveal oneself is the death of the beloved! 

Outwardly, this has been the story of a king who loved a maiden. In- 
wardly, it is the story of God’s love for men. Moved by love, God is eternally 
resolved to reveal Himself, to communicate His own divine life to us. It may 
seem a small matter for God to make Himself understood to us, but this is 
not so easy of accomplishment as we may think. For God is God, and we are 
men and sinful men. The inequality between the king and the maiden is 
only a poor human symbol of the inequality between God and us men. Here 
there is an endless qualitative difference. And the nobility of the king in not 
wishing to deceive the maiden or strip her of free choice in the matter is but 
a meagre token of the nobility of God in not wishing to deceive us and strip 
us of our freedom. 

We have seen how the king’s love of the maiden was doomed to defeat if 
the king deceived her by enriching her with titles and estates. Even so, God 
might conceivably elevate sinful man, take him up into Himself, transfigure 
him, fill his cup with millennial joys, and let the sinner forget himself in tu- 
multuous ecstasy. And the sinner might call this happiness, but it would not 
be the real happiness that God longs to give man: full personal communion. 

We have seen how the king thought of appearing to the maiden in monar- 
chial pomp, so that the maiden might forget herself in reverent admiration. 
Even so, God might reveal Himself to us in all His effulgent majesty; and, at 
the sight of Him, we would prostrate ourselves and worship Him. And that 
would satisfy us, but it could not satisfy God. For God does not desire His 
glorification but ours. God will do anything to win us to His love—anything 
but coerce us. 

Therefore, the union must be brought about in some other way. Since we 
found that it could not be brought about by an elevation of the maiden (or 
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the sinner, let us say now), it must be attempted by a descent on the part 
of the king (or let us say God now). Let the sinner be called x. In this x 
we must include the lowliest man on earth. For God does not make a distinc. 
tion here; all have sinned and come short of the glory of God. In order that 
the union may be brought about, God must therefore descend to become the 
equal of such a one, and so He will appear in the likeness of the humblest. 
But the humblest in our world is one who must serve others, and God will 
therefore appear in the form of a servant. But this servant form is no mere 
outer garment, like the beggar-cloak in which the king thought to disguise 
himself. For when the king descended to the maiden masqueraded in peasant 
attire, this was after all a kind of deceit. But when God assumed the form 
of a servant, named Jesus of Nazareth, it was His true form and figure. The 
true God became true Man. 

Behold where he stands—God! Where? There; do you not see him? 
He is God. Which one? Surely not the one girt with a towel who is washing 
feet? Why, that man was born in a stable; there was no room for him at the 
inn, nor has there ever been any room for him in the world: he simply cannot 
be fitted in to our way of doing things. And tomorrow he is to be put out 
of the way once and for all. He is a blasphemer, you know; he is a sinner, 
for he takes his meals with publicans, he converses with harlots, he touches 
lepers. And you say he is God! Pah!—do not mock me! I have better 
sense than that! Say rather he is a megalomaniac or someone terribly de- 
ceived or a scoundrel or a demon (who knows?—perhaps it is by Beelzebub, 
the prince of demons, that he casteth out demons). What an outrageous claim 
you make for him. It offends me to the quick! 

You see, the servant form was no mere outer garment; and therefore, God 
must suffer all things, endure all things, make experience of all things. He 
must suffer hunger in the desert, he must thirst in the time of his agony, he 
must be forsaken in death, absolutely like the humblest—behold the man! 

His is a passion-story from birth until death. His suffering consists in bear- 
ing the burden that mankind may misunderstand his love and take offense at 
him. This God-Man, this Suffering Servant, who hath no form nor comeli- 
ness, who hath no beauty that we should desire him, anxiously says to each 
man: “Behold, I stand at the door of your humble cottage and knock; if you 
will open unto me, I shall come in and sit down and sup with you.” 

It is less terrible to fall to the ground when the mountains tremble at the 
Voice of God than it is to sit at table with him as an equal; and yet it is God's 
concern precisely to have it so. 


What kind of talk is this? Gods do not besmirch themselves by 
going through the messiness of human birth. Gods do not get them- 
selves crucified. A theophany, that I could understand. A Docetic 
appearance, even that, perhaps, I could accept. But if you tell me 
that the Deity has appeared in time in flesh and blood, I will tell 
you that you are talking nonsense. This is more than paradoxical. 
This is absurd. 

To this the Christian assents. Indeed it is absurd, and yet “the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men.” For the Christian has a sort 
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of double vision: as thinker, he knows all the dialectical contradic- 
tions; as believer, he embraces them as Gospel truth. To the Jew 
in me this is a scandal—that one so lowly (stable-born) should give 
himself out to be so high and mighty; or that one so lofty (the Son 
of God) should permit himself to be so deeply abased; it is paradox 
either way! ** ‘To the Greek in me this is folly—for the eternal logos 
is timeless, disembodied, dwelling above in the realm of pure form; 
but here I am confronted, with rude directness, by a carpenter, who 
says that he is the logos, embodied, incarnate, and that no one can 
come to the logos but by him! * 

As Jew, I had expected a Messiah who would vindicate me and 
crown my endeavors with good things and length of days. Instead 
I get a Messiah who accuses me not only of habitual sinning but of 
active, positive hostility towards God. He says that all my evolution, 
all my progress, all my self-made righteousness ends in . . . cruci- 
fixion. 

As Greek, I had assumed that I was my own Christ, that in spite of 
all my imperfection I nevertheless possessed intact a divine some- 
thing (nous, pneuma, spark) which gave me access to the eternal 
logos. The maximum of my need I imagined to be a teacher who, 
by questioning me, would awaken in me that self-activity which 
would enable me to take myself into eternity by way of recollection. 
It matters not at what moment or at whose instigation I begin to re- 
member that I am eternal; the historical is a matter of indifference. 
But here is a teacher who says, “Without me ye can do nothing. 
Your proposed retreat to eternity via recollection is barred by the 
fact of sin. Because of sin, there is no longer any immanent funda- 
mental kinship between you and the eternal.” * 

Thus does Christianity begin by profoundly humiliating a man. 
It strips him of every intellectual and moral pretension. It drives 
him naked and trembling to the throne of God. And here, if a man 
will but confess that God’s judgment upon him is just, here precisely 
is the miracle of acquittal, of forgiveness, of reconciliation. He has 
Christ for his clothing when he confesses himself naked, Christ for 
his resurrection when he acknowledges himself dead. 

“Becoming a Christian is then the most fearful decision of a man’s 
life, a struggle through to attain faith against despair and offense, the 

18 Cf. Training in Christianity, Part Il. 


16 Cf. Fragments, Ch. I. 
17 Cf. Postscript, pp. 184 ff., 505-508, 516-518. 
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twin Cerberuses that guard the entrance to a Christian life.” * 
Faith is the most disputable of things while in process of approxi- 
mation; but when reflection is called to a halt by a resolution of the 
will (the leap), doubt is excluded and “the peace of God which 
passeth understanding” becomes the supreme reality of his life. 

Now we are in a position to understand Kierkegaard’s succinct 
statement of the problem: ‘““The eternal blessedness of the individual 
is decided in time through the relationship to something historical, 
which is furthermore of such a character as to include in its com- 
position that which by virtue of its essence cannot become historical, 
and must therefore become such by virtue of the Absurd.” 

The perfection of Christianity is not a doctrine or a code or a law 
or a philosophy. It is a Person. Christianity is the fact that God 
has existed as a particular man. The object of faith is the reality of 
this God-Man, that He really exists. The answer of faith is there- 
fore unconditionally yes or no. For it does not concern a doctrine, 
as to whether the doctrine is true or not; it is the answer to a ques- 
tion concerning a fact: “Do you or do you not suppose that He has 
really existed?” And the answer, be it noted, is with infinite pas- 
sion. The dialectical difficulties react upon passion to intensify it 
and enflame it, like oil upon fire. One’s eternal blessedness is at 
stake—but is it not a painful contradiction to base one’s eternal 
blessedness upon something historical? Is it not madness to require 
the greatest possible subjective passion, to the point of hating father 
and mother, and then to put this together with an historical knowl- 
edge, which at its maximum is only a sketchy approximation? 

Here is something historical, the story of Jesus Christ. 

“But now is the historical fact quite certain? To this one must 
answer: even though it were the most certain of all historical facts it 
would be of no help, there cannot be any direct transition from an 
historical fact to the foundation upon it of an eternal happiness. 
That is something qualitatively new. 

“How then do we proceed? Thus. A man says to himself. . .: 
here is an historical fact which teaches me that in regard to my 
eternal blessedness I must have recourse to Jesus Christ. I must 
certainly preserve myself from taking the wrong turning into scien- 
‘tific inquiry and research, as to whether it is quite certainly histori- 


18 Postscript, p. 333. 
19 Postscript, p. 345. 
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cal; for it is historical right enough: and if it were ten times as cer- 
tain in all its details it would still be no help: for directly I cannot 
be helped.” 

“And so I say to myself: I choose; that historical fact means so 
much to me that I decide to stake my whole life upon that if. ‘Then 
he lives; lives entirely full of the idea, risking his life for it: and his 
life is the proof that he believes. He did not have a few proofs, and 
so believed and then began to live. No, the very reverse. 

“That is called risking; and without risk faith is an impossibil- 
ity... .”* The salvation that is offered is free, and yet, after all, 
it is bought a tout prix. “Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief!” 


CHRISTIANITY AS ADORATION AND IMITATION 


What, then, will life be like if one takes this risk? 

The Christian relates himself to the God-Man as one whom he 
adores and seeks to imitate. The first and foremost thing is ador- 
ation, and it is only through adoration that there can be any ques- 
tion of being like Him. Christ Himself must help the one who is 


to imitate Him. And in one respect no one can be like Him, nor 
even think of wishing to imitate Him, in so far as He is our saviour 
and atoner. 

When we compare ourselves to Christ, we discover that we never 
succeed in being like Him. Not even in what we call our best 
moments. Christ, as the Example, is that which makes endless de- 
mands upon us, and we feel terribly the unlikeness. Then we flee 
to the Example, and He has mercy upon us. Thus, the Example is 
He who most sternly and endlessly condemns us—and at the same 
time it is He who has mercy upon us. 


20 Historismus leads at most to the perception, historically motivated, that Christianity 
has certain advantages over paganism, Judaism, etc. Meanwhile, historismus is in danger of 
falling into a “philological occupation-complex” in which decision for Christ, personal com- 
mitment to Him, is forever postponed. We all await the publication of the latest com- 
mentary, the unearthing of a new codex, by which the remaining obscurities, it is hoped, 
will be cleared up. Thinking to eliminate the risk, we become stuck in a “learned — 
sis.” Let the scholar labor ever so assiduously, he will not in this way become a Christian— 
he only becomes erudite. (Cf. Postscript, Book I, and Training in Christianity, pp. 26-39.) In 
the Fragments, p. 87, S.K. puts it like this: “If the contemporary generation had left nothing 
behind them but these words: ‘We have believed that in such and such a year God appeared 
among us in the humble figure of a servant, that he lived and taught in our community, and 
finally died,’ it would be more than enough. The contemporary generation would have done 
all that was necessary; for this little advertisement, this nota bene on a page of universal his- 
tory, would be sufficient to afford an occasion for a successor, and the most voluminous ac- 
count can in all eternity do nothing more.” 

21 Journals, Oxford, 1938, § 1044. 
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Kierkegaard expresses this in a noble prayer: 


Help us all and everyone, Thou who art both willing and able to 
help, ‘Thou who art both the Pattern and the Redeemer, and again 
both the Redeemer and the Pattern, so that when the striver sinks 
under the Pattern, then the Redeemer raises him up again, but at 
the same instant Thou art the Pattern, to keep him continually strivy- 
ing. Thou, our Redeemer, by Thy blessed suffering and death, 
hast made satisfaction for all and for everything; no eternal blessed- 
ness can be or shall be earned by desert—it has been deserved. Yet 
Thou didst leave behind Thee the trace of Thy footsteps, ‘Thou the 
holy pattern of the human race and of each individual in it, so that, 
saved by Thy redemption, they might every instant have confidence 
and boldness to will to strive to follow Thee.” * 


Thus does ethics have a paradoxical reinstatement.” Grace is 
Christianity’s first, last, and always—but not in such a way as to abro- 
gate ethics. Justification by grace through faith means not anti- 
nomianism but a new relation to the Law. Works are done not in 
the frantic exertion of saving our lives but in glad gratitude to Him 
who has saved our lives. This is obedience to a Living Lord, not 
to an impersonal Law. Through prayer and sacrament the Risen 
and Ascended Christ communicates to us the power of His own 
deathless life. Good works appear as the fruits of fellowship. ‘The 
ethical task is undertaken under the guidance and inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. “An unlimited humiliation, the boundless grace of 
God, and a striving born of gratitude: these three things constitute 
Christianity.” 

This, too, Kierkegaard explains in a parable for Pentecost: * 

Once upon a time there was a rich man who ordered from abroad at a 
high price a pair of entirely faultless and high-bred horses which he desired 
to have for his own pleasure and for the pleasure of driving them himself. 
Then about a year or two elapsed. Anyone who previously had known these 
horses would not have been able to recognize them again. Their eyes had 
become dull and drowsy, their gait lacked style and decision, they couldn't 
endure anything, they couldn’t hold out, they hardly could be driven four 
miles without having to stop on the way, sometimes they came to a standstill 
as he sat for all he was worth attempting to drive them, besides they had ac- 
quired all sorts of vices and bad habits, and in spite of the fact that they of 
course got fodder in overabundance, they were falling off in flesh day by day. 


Then he had the King’s coachman called. He drove them for a month—in 
the whole region there was not a pair of horses that held their heads so 


22 Judge for Yourselves!, p. 161. 

28 Cf. especially S.K.’s profound remarks about “the second ethics” in The Concept of 
Dread, pp. 16 ff. 

24 For Self-Examination, pp. 104 ff. 
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proudly, whose glance was so fiery, whose gait was so handsome, no other pair 
of horses that could hold out so long, though it were to trot for more than a 
score of miles at a stretch without stopping. How came this about? It is 
easy to see. The owner, who without being a coachman pretended to be such, 
drove them in accordance with the horses’ understanding of what it is to drive; 
the royal coachman drove them in accordance with the coachman’s under- 
standing of what it is to drive. 

So it is with us men. Oh, when I think of myself and of the countless men 
I have learnt to know, I have often said to myself despondently, ‘Here are 
talents and powers and capacities enough—but the coachman is lacking.’ 
Through a long period of time, we men, from generation to generation, have 
been, if I may so say, driven (to stick to the figure) in accordance with the 
horses’ understanding of what it is to drive, we are directed, brought up, edu- 
cated in accordance with man’s conception of what it is to be aman. Behold 
therefore what we lack: exaltation, and what follows in turn from this, that 
we only can stand so little. . . . 

Once it was different. Once there was a time when it pleased the Deity 
(if I may venture to say so) to be Himself the coachman; and He drove the 
horses in accordance with the coachman’s understanding of what it is to drive. 
Oh, what was a man not capable of at that time! 

Think of today’s text! [Acts 2: 1-12.] There sit twelve men, all of them 
belonging to that class of society which we call the common people. They 
had seen Him whom they adored as God, their Lord and Master, crucified; 
as never could it be said of anyone even in the remotest, it can be said of them 
that they had seen everything lost. It is true, He thereupon went triumph- 
antly to heaven—but in this way also He is lost to them: and now they sit and 
wait for the Spirit to be imparted to them, so that thus, execrated as they are 
by the little nation they belong to, they may preach a doctrine which will 
arouse against them the hate of the whole world—and that on the most ter- 
rible terms, against its will. . . . 

It is Christianity that had to be put through. These twelve men, they put 
it through. They were in a sense men like us—but they were well driven, yea, 
they were well driven! 

* * * *& 


Moses desired to see God's face. But he was told that “No man 
can see my face and live.’ Yes, but if man does not see God's face 
he cannot live. (This is the Old Testament’s unanswered problem 
of the relation between God’s wrath and love.) 

But at last a way was found. We who have believed have seen 
God’s face, but it was the face of a dying man who suffers on a 
cross . . . to which I nailed him. In my wrath I cried, “Let his 
blood be upon us.” And Jesus permits this and forgives it, saying, 
“This is my Blood of the New Testament, shed for the remission of 
your sins. Drink ye all of it.” (And this, for faith, is the answer to 
the old question about the relation between His love and His wrath.) 

In the words of Archbishop Séderblom, “God grasped at humanity 
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in order to lift it to his fatherly bosom. His hand was grievously 
wounded, but he succeeded.” 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


WILLIAM TEMPLE PASSES 


Archbishop of Canterbury, one of the greatest, in some re- 

spects the very greatest of living Churchmen, has “crossed 
over.” The Anglican Church has lost its principal leader; the 
World Council of Churches in process of formation has lost its 
founder and head; Evangelical Christianity has lost one who com- 
bined in singular measure theological grasp, ecclesiastical statesman- 
ship, social insight and passion, missionary enthusiasm, and urbane, 
Christian gentlemanliness. 

Memories come back from across the years of the impressive, 
friendly figure of William Temple. Three in particular stand out: 
Association with him on the Commission which drafted the Jeru- 
salem Message in 1928 afforded an opportunity to see how the mind 
worked and the pen moved of the finest drafter of Christian pro- 
nouncements in the English speaking world. At the Oxford Con- 
ference of 1937 a lesser man presiding at the sessions of the Commis- 
sion on the “Universal Church and the World of Nations” saw how 
a great man, used to lead and to dominate, could fit into the demo- 
cratic process of discussion and, without airs derived from rank or 
intellectual power, consent to being no more than a helpful, respect- 
ful commission member. A year later, one had the opportunity to 
see, at a great student gathering in the United States, how an out- 
standing theologian and Churchman could present the truth of the 
Christian religion simply and lucidly, in such a way as to captivate 
and impress thousands of undergraduates. 

We shall not see his peer. But, let us all together, Christians of 
every group in the great ecumenical family, give ourselves afresh to 
God for the unfinished tasks of William Temple. 


THE CHURCH AND RURAL PEOPLE 


Writinc in The International Review of Missions, Mr. J. Merle 
Davis, director of the department of economic and industrial re- 


To Church Universal is mourning. With the passing of the 


Norte: Most of the material in this section has been prepared by the Associate Editor, Hugh 
Thomson Kerr, Jr. Beginning with the Fifth Number, “The Church in the World” will 
divided into two sections, the second being entitled, “Theology in the News.” 
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search of the International Missionary Council, points out that three. 
fourths of the people of the non-Christian world are in rural rather 
than urban communities. “By and large,” he says, “the missionary 
movement has not sufficiently recognized this portentous factor and 
it is not equipping its missionaries and through them the native 
leadership for effectively dealing with a land-based Church.” We 
in this country have thought primarily in terms of the city Church; 
our Boards and seminaries are mainly urban in point of view, yet 
“the cultures of the great non-Christian peoples in Asia, Africa and 
South America have been shaped in a rural mould.” Here then is 
one place where new emphases should be made, and missionaries 
ought to be especially trained to deal with a rural situation. One 
evidence that we are already failing to seize our opportunity among 
rural peoples, both at home and abroad, is the increasing expansion 
of such groups as the Adventists which give much attention to rural 
problems in the training of their missionaries. 


BEYOND OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM 


Two communications recently addressed to the editor of The 
Christian News-Letter, both, incidentally, by well known British 
women writers, have to do with the important matter of attitude in 
the present crisis. Do the revolutionary facts of contemporary 
history warrant a dark view, or should we, especially those of us 
who take the name of Christian, undertake to point out the silver 
lining behind the cloud? In a word, should we be pessimistic or 
optimistic about the future? Miss Violet Markham, who has been 
active in British public life, feels that Christian forces are unneces- 
sarily gloomy. “What strikes me are the gloom and depression with 
which most of the people I know regard the future. It is pessimism 
about the future, not optimism, that I fear—the danger of an impres- 
sion spreading like a dim mist over men’s minds that the task is too 
great to be compassed by human endeavour.” Such an attitude, this 
writer believes, is not only dangerous but borders on disbelief. She 
wants no facile view of the times, but she believes that ‘alongside of 
the warnings should go a call to action on the spiritual plane, the 
raising of an oriflamme round which the Knights of the Holy Ghost 
can gather.” 

This challenge is taken up by Miss Dorothy Sayers, the popular 
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detective story writer and in recent years staunch apologist for the 
Christian faith, who maintains that undue solicitation for the fu- 
ture, whether in terms of pessimism or optimism, is itself a bad and 
indeed an un-Christian thing. “We, of all peoples on earth,” she 
writes, “ought not to let ourselves be hag-ridden by history—espe- 
cially by the un-history which is not history until we make it. To 
set the treasure of the heart upon the future is to set it upon nothing; 
for until the future has become the present it cannot be experienced.” 


A NEW EPISCOPAL FELLOWSHIP 


THE great divisions in contemporary American Protestantism 
are due not so much to denominational differences as to lack of 
unity within family groups. Sometimes these divisions are labelled, 
rather too easily, as liberal and conservative, but in the case of the 
Episcopal Church the division is sometimes spoken of as Catholic 
and Protestant. As representing the latter tradition, the Episco- 
pal Evangelical Fellowship has been exploring the common ground 
upon which all Episcopalians stand. Not long ago, this group 
published a ‘Statement of Purpose’”’ which has been widely circu- 
lated and as widely discussed. It begins by defining its intention: 
“The Episcopal Evangelical Fellowship seeks to unite for common 
prayer, study, counsel and practical activities members of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America who, valu- 
ing greatly the unbroken heritage of the Anglican communion as 
part of the historic Catholic Church, value equally the evangelical 
character restored to it at the Reformation.” The statement then 
makes a number of affirmations regarding God, the Bible, the Per- 
son of Christ, and the Church. It is at this point, of course, that dis- 
agreement becomes evident, even though a careful attempt has been 
made to satisfy both Catholic and Protestant elements. The section 
on the Church and the Ministry reads, in part: “We affirm that God 
called the Church into being and bestows upon it the Holy Spirit; 
that membership in this ‘family of God’ is an inestimable privilege 
and a great responsibility; that the continuity of the Church is pre- 
served by various means: externally by the Bible, the creeds, the 
ministry, the sacraments, the missionary enterprise, and internally 
by Christian faith and life, and that to lose any one of these is as 
serious as to lose another.” All those who accept Jesus Christ as 
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Lord, believe the substance of the Apostles’ Creed, and are baptized 
are to be counted members of the Holy Catholic Church. The An. 
glican tradition regarding episcopacy is upheld, but ‘‘at the same 
time we believe that non-episcopal ministries which have been 
manifestly used of Christ are true ministries of the Word and sacra- 
ments, their sacraments genuine and reliable means of grace, and 
their Churches part of the Holy Catholic Church.” 


HYMNS “OBJECTIVE” AND “SUBJECTIVE” 


One can believe that the great hymns of the Christian faith do 
more for the ecumenical movement than’ much talking, but what 
makes a great hymn? There has been considerable agitation over 
this question in the letters-to-the-editor columns of two British re- 
ligious weeklies, The Guardian, the organ of the Church of Eng- 
land, and The Christian World, the well known paper of the 
Congregational Church. It is perhaps more than a coincidence 
that the same subject should concern two such different groups. 
The Guardian’s controversy has revolved around a theological dis- 
tinction between “objective and subjective” hymns, the former di- 
recting our thoughts to God and the latter to ourselves. Examples 
of the objective hymn, we are told, are hard to find since the subjec- 
tive type seems to be most popular, but this is a situation which 
ought not to exist. One writer roundly criticizes such subjective 
sentiments as ‘“Hide me, O my Saviour, hide; till the storm of life is 
past.” The Christian World discussion began with an article by a 
Congregational minister who pointed out that regardless of personal 
preferences, the minister's responsibility is to pick hymns and tunes 
that best present the great Christian truths of revelation and experi- 
ence. Hymns ought not to be chosen simply because they are fa- 
miliar or popular. In this connection another minister, who held 
services in London during the blitz of 1940-41 and the more recent 
‘“robomb” terror, writes that for some reason the range of hymns 
narrowed considerably the longer the threat of sudden death lasted. 
“Instinctively,”’ he says, ‘‘we have turned to the hymns on the great 
truths of our Christian salvation. It is as though when you are down 
and out and at the end of all things, these are the only truths that 
lift you.” ‘This writer goes on to suggest that we need some new 
hymns arising out of the sufferings and experiences of our day. 
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TRANSLATION OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS INTO CHINESE 


One of the most promising inter-denominational projects in re- 
cent years is the Conference on Translation of Christian Classics 
into Chinese, under the chairmanship of Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer 
representing the Nanking Theological Seminary, the sponsor and 
official agent of the work. The purpose of this enterprise is to pre- 
pare some fifty volumes to be translated into the Chinese language 
that will give an outline history of the spiritual, theological, and 
philosophical development of the West. The idea began in China 
and has now reached the stage where a group of American theo- 
logians, historians, and churchmen are planning the contents of the 
volumes. Not only is this an inter-denominational undertaking, 
but, in addition, a group of Roman Catholic scholars are taking the 
responsibility for many of the Early Church documents as well as a 
translation of Thomas Aquinas. There are indications, moreover, 
that this work of translation may provide the basis for other sets 
suited for other countries and languages. Much interest has already 
been shown in publishing these volumes in an English edition which 
could be used not only at home but in such countries as India. It 


has been suggested that when the project is completed, all mission- 
aries be required to read and study these volumes so that Western 
Christianity may be presented in Eastern countries with a broad 
sense of underlying unity. The same requirement might well be 
laid upon any theological student preparing for the Christian min- 
istry whether at home or abroad. 


THE BOOKS SERVICEMEN LIKE 


Wuat do servicemen like to read? A partial answer to this ques- 
tion is supplied by a Princeton University survey printed in the 
Alumni Weekly. Some time ago, the University offered to present 
to each alumnus in the services a gift of any three pocket-sized books 
which could be chosen from a list of seventy titles selected by a fa- 
culty group. Requests have been coming in regularly, and an effort 
to interpret the choices reveals certain interesting items. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘the first five most popular choices among those in the conti- 
nental United States—‘Fourteen Great Detective Stories,’ ‘Farewell 
to Arms,’ ‘Crime and Punishment,’ Shakespeare, and ‘Great Modern 
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Short Stories'—were likewise the most popular among those overseas 
but the order was changed, with Shakespeare in first place. When it 
comes to the second five most popular titles, domestic and overseas 
choices diverge. In this bracket domestic choices are in fiction and 
mystery whereas overseas choices include verse, religion, philosophy. 
In philosophy and religion, Plato led all the rest. Of those who 
asked for religious books, the majority were apparently interested in 
the personal experience of religion rather than its social aspects. 
James’ ‘Varieties of Religious Experience’ was asked for most; ‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ was the choice of almost as many. Saint Augustine's 
‘Confessions’ was requested by an appreciable number. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s ‘Christianity and the Social Order,’ described 
in the annotated list as ‘a brief, simple, profound analysis of the cen- 
tral Christian doctrines and their implications for the social order by 
one of the greatest theologians of our time,’ attracted the interest of 
a comparatively few.” 


A FAITH AND LIFE PROBLEM 


A soO-CALLED “fundamentalist” branch of the Latter-Day Saints 
(Mormon) Church has received a good deal of notoriety and publicity 
because of their attitude and practice regarding polygamy. The 
mother church outlawed multiple marriages in 1890, but this small 
group of twenty men and eleven women have been convicted by a 
District Court jury of “‘conspiring to preach and practice polygamy.” 
The interesting feature of this case is the theological defense of the 
accused. They maintain that they are engaged simply in following 
out the implications of their faith, and that under the Constitution 
freedom of worship is guaranteed. ‘Thus, they insist that freedom 
of belief necessarily implies freedom of religious action since, “‘it’s 
foolish to say you can believe but can’t practice, when those acts are 
not in contravention of other people’s rights.” If the case is taken 
to the Supreme Court, as the Mormons in question desire, it will be 
interesting to see how this faith and life problem is treated by legal 
minds. 


ECHOES FROM ACROSS THE BATTLE FRONT 


News regarding Church affairs on the Continent of Europe is be- 
ginning to become more plentiful as the battle lines tighten. Ac- 
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cording to the Rev. W. T. Elmslie, a British correspondent, the stu- 
dents of the Waldensian College at Torre Pellice, in northern Italy, 
have recently issued a manifesto repudiating Fascism and calling 
upon Waldensian young men to “take to the maquis.”” The Alex- 
ander Nevski Cathedral in Sofia, the largest modern church in the 
Balkan countries, has been seriously damaged by air raids. In 
Slovakia, attacks have been made in the official newspapers against 
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cts, a Protestant publishing house for refusing to take part in an exhibi- 
Pil- tion of books designed to show the “spiritual harvest of five years of 
1e's the Slovak State.” The Hungarian Lutheran Bishop, Bela Kapi, 
ch- has openly praised the heroic stand of the Lutheran Church in 
ed Norway. 

en- 

by RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

of ‘ 

A WELL meaning but anonymous correspondent urges that we 
change the title of our journal to “Religion Today,” for he insists 
that “theology” is an out-moded and irrelevant word. We agree to 
the extent that the word “theology” has for many become associated 

its with polemic, casuistry, and logic-chopping, but we feel that this 
ty ought not to be, and that it is most needful in our time to restore 
1€ theology to its rightful place and original meaning, which, in part 
ll at least, is set forth in our sub-title, ““The Life of Man in the Light 
a of God.” If theology be so interpreted, it need never be out-moded 
7 and surely never irrelevant. 

e 

§ THEOLOGICAL HUMOR 

g The Presbyter, a journal of ‘Confessional and Catholic Church- 
‘ manship” now in its second year, has published an anonymous bit of 
: theological verse, part of which we reprint with acknowledgment to 
the unknown author: 

, How To Be Saved 

l Or Barthianism Simply Explained for the Bourgeois 






The deceitful human heart 
Has been analyzed by Barth 
With the help of neo-Pauline terminology. 
His aim is to restore 
The crisis Either/Or 
As the fundamental concept of theology. 
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You will hear with apprehension 
That the dialectic tension 
Is the core of the Immediate Situation; 
And will understand the gravity 
Of Absolute Depravity 
‘Through an existential ich-du confrontation. 


The editor of The Presbyter has added a note which, we think pro- 
vides a good commentary on the verse. ‘We publish it,’’ he says, “as 
a corrective against jargon, against over-solemnity in theology, and 
because we would be suspicious of any theology which was not 
strong enough to laugh at itself, or to stand a bit of misrepresenta- 
tion.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS Works oF C. S. LEwis 


It has been said that the two most popular theologians in the English- 
speaking world today are Dorothy Sayers and C. S. Lewis. Both are 
popular because, in the words of the Editor of THEoLocy Topay, “they 
have made the language of Christianity live afresh for their fellow coun- 
trymen.” Of the two, Mr. Lewis is by far the more popular, for, in a 
counting of his audience, to the great number of those who read his 
books‘ must be added the greater number of those who listened to his 
two series of broadcast talks. 

The seven books listed below fall into three categories: the allegories 
(Regress, Screwtape), the novels (Silent Planet, Perelandra), and the 
straightforward explanations of theological and moral problems (Chris- 
tianity, Behaviour, Pain). But all seven have one purpose: to give an 
account of the Christian interpretation of the world, of man, and of 
man’s place in the world, that may be understood by all and may be seen 
by all to apply directly to their own private, personal, pressing problems 
of thought and of conduct. That there is a need for such an account 


can hardly be disputed; that Mr. Lewis's books have, at least partially, 
filled that need is shown by the eagerness with which multitudes have 
seized upon them; that his account is Christian and not sectarian in the 
sense that it is peculiarly Episcopalian or Roman Catholic or Presby- 
terian or Methodist is urged by critics of all branches of the Church; and 
that his efforts are largely successful is acclaimed by all the critics.* 


11933: The Pilgrim’s Regress, London, Bles. New and rev. ed. 1943; reprinted 1944. 
1943: The Case for Christianity (British title: Broadcast Talks), Christian Behaviour (A Fur- 
ther Series of Broadcast Talks), The Problem of Pain, The Screwtape Letters; 1944: Out of 
the Silent Planet, Perelandra,—all these books are published in New York by Macmillan. 
Mr. Lewis has written also two other books that are not discussed in this article: The Allegory 
of Love, The Abolition of Man. 

2 That is, all save one. The one exception known to the present reviewer is Mr. Alistair 
Cooke who, in a review of Christian Behaviour and Perelandra in The New Republic (April 
24, 1944), wondered at 

“the alarming vogue of Mr. C. S. Lewis, whose harmless fantasies about the kingdoms of 

Good and Evil . . . have had a modest literary success, while multitudes of readers .. . 

succumb to the charms of his more direct treatises on Christian conduct. . . . The chief 

dangers of these little homilies is their assumption of modesty. . . . The personal values 
of several million Britons and Americans stand in imminent danger of the befuddlement 
at which Mr. Lewis is so transparently adroit. . . . But the vortex in which Mr. Lewis 
flounders . . . is sex and marriage. He allows that . . . extra-marital sex is monstrous 
because ‘it isolates one kind of union from all the other kinds of union which were in- 
tended to go along with it’ (by the same reasoning, it must be equally irresponsible to 
lunch with friends you don’t live with).” 
The parenthesis is enough to suggest the kind of argument Mr. Cooke uses,—where he uses 
argument at all: in most of the review he depends not on argument but on denunciation. 
Where he intends to be scathing he is only petulant, where serious, only irrelevant. Mr. 
Cooke has apparently not understood a word of either of the two books he has read. 
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The Pilgrim’s Regress is, according to the subtitle, ‘an allegorical 
apology for Christianity, Reason and Romanticism.” It is concerned 
with a recurrent experience (which Mr. Lewis, contrary to accepted us- 
ages, calls ‘“‘romantic’’) of intense longing which differs from other long- 
ings in two ways: “though the sense of want is acute and even painful, 
yet the mere wanting is felt to be somehow a delight and . . . in the sec- 
ond place, there is a peculiar mystery about the object of this Desire.” 
It is Mr. Lewis’s contention that “if a man diligently followed this desire, 
pursuing the false objects until their falsity appeared and then resolutely 
abandoning them, he must come out at last into the clear knowledge that 
the human soul was made to enjoy some object that is never fully given.” 
This object is God and, since it may not be supposed that we are endowed 
with desires for which there are no satisfying objects, God must there- 
fore exist. Mr. Lewis believes that the experience of this Desire is “com- 
mon, commonly misunderstood, and of immense importance and .. . 
that . . . the dialectic of Desire, faithfully followed, would force you not 
to propound, but to live through, a sort of ontological proof.” The book 
is persuasive and illuminating. 

The Screwtape Letters (from an elderly devil in Hell to a young fiend 
on earth) are full of advice from Screwtape to Wormwood about how to 
lead his human “patient” into sin. They are allegories only to the ex- 
tent that, being from the fiendish and not the human point of view, they 
veil discussions of moral problems by a reversal of standards. For ex- 
ample: 

“You must therefore conceal from the patient the true end of Humility. 
Let him think of it not as self-forgetfulness but as a certain kind of opin- 
ion (namely, a low opinion) of his own talents and character. . . . The 
great thing is to make him value an opinion for some quality other than 
truth, thus introducing an element of dishonesty and make-believe into 
the heart of what otherwise threatens to become a virtue. By this method 
thousands of humans have been brought to think that humility means 
pretty women trying to believe they are ugly and clever men trying to 
believe they are fools’ (Letter xiv). 

The Screwtape Letters are at once a delight and an instruction. The lit- 
erary device of reversing standards and viewpoints is effective in piquing 
the reader’s interest and curiosity and serves the further purpose of throw- 
ing new light from unexpected angles on everyday moral problems. 

The purpose of The Problem of Pain is “to solve the intellectual prob- 
lem raised by suffering.” Mr. Lewis says that the simplest form of that 
problem is: 


“If God were good, He would wish to make His creatures perfectly happy, 
and if God were almighty He would be able to do what He wished. But 
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the creatures are not happy. Therefore God lacks either goodness, or 
power, or both.” 

The solution is, in very brief, as follows: a society of free souls requires 
an independent and inexorable Nature, because the awareness of Myself 
can stand out only in a social environment, because society implies a 
common and neutral field in which its members meet, and because, if 
matter is to serve as a neutral field, it must have a fixed nature of its own; 
therefore the necessary order of nature and the existence of free wills in- 
volves the possibility of suffering. To say that God could have made 
things otherwise is not to assert his omnipotence but to talk nonsense. 
Further, God, being Good, desires for us a higher end than simply that 
we shall not suffer,—he desires that we shall be good: ‘God has paid us 
the intolerable compliment of loving us” and so, from the nature of the 
world and of ourselves since the Fall, it is necessary that we suffer in the 
process of becoming good. ‘Tribulation can never cease, until God 
either sees us remade or sees that our remaking is hopeless.” A fair anal- 
ogy to this is that love of a parent for his child which has as its object that 
the child shall become better and, in making him better, inflicts pain; 
such love may be contrasted with that type of human kindness which de- 
sires only that the child shall not suffer and, in preventing suffering, allows 
the child to become worse. 

It may be that, as a Roman Catholic reviewer wrote, the book is an in- 
complete Christian philosophy, that it is a “curious and incompatible 
mingling of Orthodox Christianity, Protestant private interpretation and 
Modernist subjectivism’; but it is, as the same reviewer recognizes, a 
beautiful and consoling and sound philosophy, it is Christian, it is ex- 
pressed with originality, and it does carry conviction. 

It is in The Case for Christianity and Christian Behaviour that Mr. 
Lewis gives the most straightforward account of the Christian interpreta- 
tion of man and of man’s place in the world. Each of the talks is con- 
cerned with a single topic—the Moral Law, or Forgiveness, or Charity, or 
Social Morality—and each presents the Christian view of that topic in a 
language ‘‘understanded of the people.” For example, in the talk on 
“The Three Parts of Morality” the following occurs: 


“Morality, then, seems to be concerned with three things. Firstly, with 
fair play and harmony between individuals. Secondly, with what might 
be called tidying up or harmonising the things inside each individual. 
Thirdly, with the general purpose of human life as a whole: what man 
was made for. . . .” 


This is clear, it is simple, it is eminently Christian, and it is typical of the 
ease with which Mr. Lewis puts great matters into plain language. He 
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gives not only the Christian interpretation of moral problems but also a 
fresh interpretation of Christianity. 

Out of the Silent Planet is a fantasy of the kind that at once suggests 
the names of H. G. Wells and Jules Verne: Dr. Ransom, the hero, travels 
on a space-ship to another planet and there has divers adventures. In 
Perelandra, the sequel to The Silent Planet, Dr. Ransom travels to an- 
other planet and continues his adventures. In both novels the actual 
descriptions and adventures are well done and both may be read merely 
as adventure stories of the Wells and Verne type. As such, they are good 
stories and may be recommended to all who like the kind. 

But to read them merely as adventure stories is to miss the point, for 
the extra-terrestrial settings and the exciting adventures are simply the 
framework for the presentation of a myth about the Fall of Man on Earth, 
about the relation between Earth and the rest of the universe, and about 
the cosmic setting of the Drama of the Incarnation and Crucifixion. 
The Lord and Controller of the Universe has delegated power to a num- 
ber of spirits, each of whom is ruler of his own planet or star but is free 
to roam the universe at will. One of these, the ruler of the earth, re- 
belled against the Lord and sought to spoil other worlds besides his own. 
There was a great war and he was driven back out of the heavens and 
bound in the air of his own world. And that is the Silent Planet, cut off 
from all intercourse with the rest of the heavens, while the Lord dares 
terrible things in his wrestling with the rebel. Perelandra presents an- 
other chapter in the myth: an account of the Temptation of the first 
woman in another world. 

To read the myth is greatly to extend the horizons of our thought about 
Christianity; and to extend our thought is a valuable illumination of the 
soul. We are too prone to think of Christianity in terms of our own sect, 
or even of our own parish,—in terms solely of its significance for us, in 
terms of its social functions and aspects,—so that to come to think of it in 
its cosmic setting is an illumination of the soul. To do so lessens the nar- 
rowness of our perspective, gives new meaning to the doctrine of our kin- 
ship with all creatures, makes for humility, and increases our apprehen- 
sion of the awfulness of the Incarnation. 

The work of C. S. Lewis in giving an account of the Christian inter- 


pretation of the world and of man and of man’s place in the world is im- _ 


portant to all who are concerned about that interpretation and is signifi- 
cant both of a renewal of the general interest and of the immediate prac- 
tical applicability of that interpretation. It should be added that the 
man who has done this work of making the language of Christianity live 
afresh is not a clergyman. 


Epwarp D. Myers 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
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THE Cross AND THE ETERNAL ORDER, by Henry W. Clark. 319 pp. New 

York, Macmillan, 1944. $2.50. 

Is there an eternal order in the mind of God to which it is his purpose 
that all life shall conform? And if so, what is the place of the Cross 
within that order? These are the two main questions with which Dr. 
Clark seeks to grapple and the result of his wrestling can be seen in this 
lengthy and somewhat involved book. It is not an easy book to read and 
I cannot escape the impression that it is more difficult than it need be. 
The style is tortuous and the paragraphs are far too long (at one place a 
single paragraph takes up three closely printed pages); the language some- 
times is rhetorical and the book does not appear to have a very clear-cut 
plan. My strong conviction is that the essential thesis could have been 
expressed in a much shorter space and in a more readable form than is 
actually the case. 

The first half of the book is concerned with a number of important 
questions though the treatment tends to be rather abstract. The author 
defines his standpoint and his general presuppositions: 


“God's original intention for man . . . was that humanity’s develop- 
ment should be something more than a sinless development within hu- 
manity’s own boundaries—that it should rather be a development of hu- 
manity out of itself, causing humanity at length to abandon itself to a life 
not its own and to live, not from or by itself, but from and by God. Hu- 
manity has failed because that life-movement in and through which hu- 
manity should have been borne back into God has been checked—and this 
by humanity’s own choice and fault. Through sin, the racial life-move- 
ment goes slowly, or goes not at all, or goes in wrong directions. And 
God's ‘problem,’ read in the light of that tremendous fact, is to recreate, 
or at least to make possible, for humanity a veritable movement of racial 
life whereby that which went forth from God in the earliest creative 
movement shall, through humanity’s self-abandonment to God, come 
home once more.” 


From this we pass on to the main thesis which is that only through the 
“life-dynamic” which is in Christ can the life of man once more move for- 
ward to its true goal in God. What part then does the Cross and Resur- 
rection play in the process? They constitute the means, says Dr. Clark, 
whereby the local Christ becomes the universal Christ, the Christ of time 
becomes the Christ of eternity. ‘There is of course more than this to 
be said of both His death and His rising; but this is the idea within which 
all else is enclosed and out of which consequently all else springs.” 

In working out this idea the author displays much subtlety of reason- 
ing, though at times I find it hard to obtain a clear grasp of his meaning. 
Much firmer ground is reached in the second half of the book and chap- 
ters six and seven, entitled “Christus Creator: Christus Redemptor” and 
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“By the Faith of the Son of God” respectively, constitute, in my judge- 
ment, the most valuable part of the whole argument. The first of these 
might be described as an extended essay on the immanence of Christ with 
special attention to the significance of the Cross: the second might like- 
wise be regarded as an essay on faith with special reference to the place 
that the crucified and risen Christ holds in stimulating and sustaining the 
faith of man. It is through faith that “the individual man makes ex- 
change of personalities with this Christ of all earth’s geographical spaces 
and all earth’s accumulated and accumulating years.’” And further, “the 
single life, in linking itself with Christ, does something towards forward- 
ing the return-movement of all things to their original source in God.” 
There are many fresh and suggestive things in these chapters; and in the 
final section of the book the attempt is made to gather the threads to- 
gether and weave them into a philosophy of history in which the Cross is 
seen to form an essential part of the pattern. 

Much in the author's approach is original and thought-provoking and 
it is obvious that he has pondered long and deeply on the central mystery 
of the Christian faith. Moreover, his sincerity is beyond all question. 
But one could wish for a closer adherence to Biblical history and to hu- 
man experience; it is at times difficult to breathe in the rarified atmos- 
phere of pure thought in which the author moves and one fears that his 
book can never make an appeal beyond a quite limited circle of readers. 

F. W. DILLIsTONE 
Wycliffe College, Toronto 


THE CHALLENGE OF IsRAEL’s FAITH, by G. Ernest Wright. 108 pp. Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1944. $1.50. 

It is encouraging for Bible students to know that scholars are again 
studying the Old Testament from a theological point of view, as the pres- 
ent book under review indicates. Biblical scholars, the author says, who 
have specialized intensively in the languages of Scripture, in ancient and 
Biblical history, in literary and textual criticism, and archaeology, have 
the tendency to become ‘detached, dissecting” technicians or historians, 
and thus miss the deepest meaning of Biblical revelation. The Old 
Testament is not to be studied as a “mere monument of antiquity,” in- 
teresting and important as that study may be; it is rather to be treated as 
“the revelation of the eternal in the temporal for our salvation here and 
now.” Not that the author would in any way disparage the work of the 
Old Testament scholar, for he himself is an outstanding archaeologist; 
but his contention is that “biblical scholarship has been involved with a 
tremendous mass of details which to the layman have appeared trivial and 
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unimportant. . . . Many of these details, in sum, are not trivial; but the 
burden of proof has lain with the scholars, and they have never quite 
burst the bonds of their detachment and triviality.” 

Although it is true that “the present generation of English-speaking 
scholars has not produced a single basic text” in Old Testament theology, 
the author should have called attention to the fact that in England to- 
day the works of Hebert, Phillips, and Phythian-Adams show a renewed 
interest in the theological aspects of the Old Testament. In this respect 
Wright’s volume is important in American Biblical scholarship, for it 
leads the way in the study of the Old Testament as a religious document 
whose message and meaning are pertinent for the problems of to-day. 
It is indeed a modest attempt, for the author admits that in none of the 
six chapters ‘is there a complete treatment of all aspects of the subject 
presented”; but it is a beginning in the right direction. 

Each one of the chapters deals with some specific phase of Biblical the- 
ology. In the first one the author discusses the ever-present problem of 
revelation and inspiration. The main problem is, How may we know 
that Scripture is God’s Word? After quickly dispensing with the old 
Jewish view which gave an external authority to Scripture, the author 
asserts that Jesus and the Reformers approached the Bible by way of in- 
ward experience, and “found there that which they believed with all the 
power of their soul to be God’s word for them and all mankind.” Again, 
within a few paragraphs he says, “the real authority of the Bible lies in 
those moral and spiritual truths which reach the believer's heart.”” The 
problem of our recognition of Scripture as God’s Word is not the same as 
the problem of the authority of Scripture. And yet they are treated as 
one and the same problem in this discussion. The authority of the Scrip- 
tures comes solely from the fact that they have their source in God; how 
these eternal truths affect mortal man, or are apprehended by him, is quite 
another matter. 

The next chapters deal with the meaning of history, the terminology of 
Old Testament religion, the living and anthropomorphic God, the cov- 
enanted community, and Old Testament eschatology. The scope of the 
work is far-reaching, the themes are vitally important, but their treatment 
is drastically limited. The author appears to be at his best when he treats 
of God and his attributes in the third and fourth chapters. The last 
chapter is the most disappointing, especially when the author remarks that 
“the idea of the resurrection of the body, for example, can scarcely be 
more than a symbol of a deep truth to which a finite mind with a finite 
language can hardly give adequate expression” (p. 97). Does this state- 
ment refer specifically to Isaiah 25-27 and Daniel 12, or is it the author's 
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final pronouncement on the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body? In any case it needs some amplification. 

Zimri, according to I Kings 16:18, should be more accurately classified 
as one of the few suicides of the Bible, rather than that “he was killed by 
Omri” (p. 33). Also it is wrong to use the term “Mesopotamians” (p. 63) 
in the same way as one uses the term Egyptians or Aramaeans or Phoe- 
nicians, for there is no common denominator linguistically or racially 
for the peoples of Mesopotamia. It is like classifying a man racially as 
a Near Easterner, which is of course nothing but a vague geographical 
designation. 

The book is heartily recommended for pastor and scholar alike. Be- 
cause of the author’s thorough knowledge of the Old Testament and its 
background he is prevented from propounding any of those fanciful 
theories which are so often found in works of this kind. It is to scholars 
like this that the English-speaking world is looking for a sane and in- 
telligent leadership in bringing to light the spiritual values of the Old 
Testament. 

CHARLES T. FRITSCH 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE CHURCH AND THE Wank, by Karl Barth. 49 pp. New York, Macmil- 


lan, 1944. $1.00. 

This small volume contains an article that Barth wrote for Foreign Af.- 
fairs on the background of the European Church struggle and a letter that 
he wrote to American Christians along the lines of his earlier letters to the 
French and British Christians. The article on the European Churches is 
the more distinctive and the more valuable part of the book. It will be 
an important historical document when the full story of Christian re 
sistance on the continent is written. For those who are interested in 
Barth and his theological relationships there is in this article a touch of 
modesty that will be of interest. He says, for example, in describing the 
theological preparation for the resistance: “I note explicitly that the so- 
called ‘dialectic theology,’ often associated with my name, was only one 
phenomenon among others. There were, and are, many and various 
ways to walk on this road.” 

The letter to American Christians was written at the suggestion of 
Dr. Samuel Cavert who writes a useful introduction to this volume. It 
does not go much beyond the earlier letters, especially the one to the 
British Christians. There is the same passionate statement of the contra- 
diction between Christianity and National Socialism and of the Christian 
obligation to fight in this war. Barth does not recognize that there is any 
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difference between the obligation to resist and the obligation to resist by 
military force. I agree with Barth’s conclusion that the Christian should 
resist even by force, but that does raise issues which he ignores and I do 
not see how we can regard it as an inevitable Christian judgment. How- 
ever, it should be emphasized that Barth, though at times he seems to 
abandon Christian restraint, does not make this a “holy war.” He says 
that we all stand “equally under God’s judgment in this war.” His main 
concern is to call the Church and the Christian to act on a distinctively 
Christian basis. 

The chief weakness in this letter is his advice against emphasizing plan- 
ning for the peace. He even quotes the words ‘take no thought for the 
morrow.” In so far as he is protesting against the kind of “futurism” 
which is an escape from immediate responsibilities he is right. But there 
is a strain that goes beyond that in his thought and he does not sufficiently 
recognize the organic relations between present and future. 

These war time letters are sufficient refutation of the charge that 
quietism is implicit in Barth’s theology. His way of conceiving the re- 
lationship between faith and action may need correction, as I believe it 
does, but no figure in the contemporary Church has been more aggressive 
in the struggle against tyranny. 

JouNn C. BENNETT 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


FREEDOM'S FERMENT; PHASES OF AMERICAN SocIAL History to 1860, by 
Alice Felt Tyler. 608 pp. Minneapolis, The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1944. $5.00. 

The years between the end of the War of 1812 and the outbreak of the 
Civil War have long been recognized by historians as perhaps the most 
significant period in the development of American institutions during the 
nineteenth century. Then it was that democratic political ideals and 
practices were firmly established, national characteristics affirmed, and the 
foundations laid for commercial and industrial enterprise. Professor 
Tyler is not concerned directly with these themes, however, but with some 
of the social institutions and ideas of the time which reflected the pre- 
vailing reformist and perfectionist temper. 

This account of the greatest of American reform eras is a fascinating 
story which has not hitherto been told in both readable and scholarly 
fashion. Professor Tyler finds the roots of social reform in evangelical 
Protestantism and frontier democracy, the one teaching ‘every person the 
necessity for positive action to save his own soul,” and the other instilling 
in men a firm belief in the worth of the individual. These powerful fer- 
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ments acting upon Americans of all classes brewed a group of reformers 
who condemned or criticized practically every accepted social institution, 
from religion and the family to women’s dress and the use of “ardent 
spirits.” The more important of the some two hundred socialistic com- 
munities of the time are discussed, together with educational and penal 
reforms, the peace’ crusade, the women’s rights movement, and finally, of 
course, the attack upon Negro slavery. Some twenty well-defined reform 
movements emerge from Professor Tyler’s pages. Her method is largely 
descriptive, and she includes a wealth of well-chosen quotations and com- 
ments in order to convey a feeling for the optimistic perfectionism which 
animated the reformers. Few of the reforms which receive attention will 
be unknown to general readers, but the total effect should leave them 
with a new respect for the idealism and courage of their ancestors. 

Perhaps the chief contribution of the book is to indicate the réle of 
religion in social reform, even though it is only an indication. While 
most of the reformers were “come-outers,” who either renounced their 
communions or were driven from them, nevertheless the stamp of revival- 
istic Protestantism was upon them, and it would be impossible to under- 
stand their work without sensing their relation to the main stream of 
Protestant Christianity. Although Professor Tyler repeatedly stresses this 
theme, she does not deal with the problem in detail. It would be of great 
value to have a sensitive analysis of the tensions in the mind of the re- 
former as his spiritual faith focuses upon the practical and the social, 
opening a chasm between himself and his co-religionists who are unwilling 
or unable to adjust their individualistic faith in social terms. This is a 
major problem in the sociology of American religion. It is also to be 
regretted that Professor Tyler’s interest in the picturesque and the ephem- 
eral has precluded consideration of the effects of reform reacting back 
upon the major institutions of American society. For instance, we would 
like to know how political institutions and the major Protestant churches 
responded, as they surely did, to the reform spirit, for such response must 
constitute the chief contribution of the reformers. 

Stow PERsoNs 

Princeton University 


He Who Is: A Stupy IN TRADITIONAL THEISM, by E. L. Mascall. 210 pp. 

New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. $5.00. 

As the title suggests, this book is a study in natural theology along the 
lines of that “traditional theism” which “received, as regards its main fea- 
tures, a coherent formulation in the thirteenth century in the works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas” (p. viii). The author defines this as the doctrine 
that asserts “(1.) That the human mind can, from the consideration of 
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finite beings, arrive, without appeal to ‘religious experience’ or ‘revela- 
tion,’ at a sure knowledge of the existence of a God whose primary char- 
acter is that of a self-existent Being. (2.) That the finite world derives 
its existence and its persistence from a free act of will upon the part of 
God, to whom it is altogether unnecessary and who would be in every 
respect complete without it, but whose concern with it is none the less a 
manifestation of the deepest condescension and love” (p. ix). He re- 
marks, rightly, that, to those who do not accept Kant’s metaphysical ag- 
nosticism, the Kantian criticisms of the traditional “proofs” of the ex- 
istence of God are by no means fatal. Unfortunately, in restating the 
“proofs” he prefers to follow almost exclusively the works of Roman 
Catholic philosophers like Garrigou-Lagrange, Gilson, and D’Arcy. Per- 
haps, as a result of his conviction that “theological liberalism has had its 
day,” he ignores or rejects almost the whole modern development in nat- 
ural theology. 

This is not to say that he follows the Thomist line in a slavish way; in- 
deed, his deviations from it are among the most interesting points in the 
book. For example, he admits that natural theology cannot in practice 
be sharply separated from revealed theology, since the human reason must 
be healed by grave before it can function properly in religious matters. 
More important, he follows the suggestion of Garrigou-Lagrange that 
St. Thomas’ five ways of proving God's existence are not really independ- 
ent of each other but are “nothing more than philosophical refinements 
of one broad, general proof that is used, largely unreflectively, by quite 
untrained people” (p. 37). The principle behind this “general proof” 
is that “The greater does not arise from the less; only the higher explains 
the lower” (p. 37), so that in each of the proofs we argue from the ex- 
istence of a being that is finite to the existence of a Being that is infinite 
in that respect. 

The most important of his deviations from St. Thomas, however, is his 
insistence that the inference in each of the proofs will be accepted as cer- 
tain by anyone who really understands the nature of finite things as con- 
tingent and that this understanding comes through intuition. This argu- 
ment, influenced by Newman and D’Arcy, is an attempt to escape the 
modern charge that the Thomist proofs rely too much upon discursive 
syllogistic reasoning. The “real value” of the proofs, it seems, “is in 
stimulating the mind to examine finite beings with such attention and 
understanding that it grasps them in their true ontological nature as de- 
pendent upon God, and so grasps God's existence as their Creator” (p. 80), 
i.e., they help in the “formation” and “formulation” of the decisive act 
of intuition. This is suggestive, but it is doubtful whether it is really 
consistent with the Thomist theory of knowledge or with the author’s 
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rejection of ‘‘ontologism” in natural theology. Also, it is obvious that, 
while the intuition of the derivative nature of finite being may be the 
primary basis of the first three (cosmological) proofs, the teleological proof 
rests upon the quite different intuition that only the purpose of an intelli- 
gent being can be the cause of order in nature. Indeed, the teleological 
argument of F. R. Tennant and others derives its strength, not from any 
one intuition, but from a vast amount of cumulative and convergent evi- 
dence of purpose in nature. Mascall, on the other hand, limits himself 
too much to the abstract cosmological argument of St. Thomas and neg- 
lects to give adequate attention to the more concrete teleological and 
moral arguments of the modern period. 

In his discussion of the essence and attributes of God, the author accepts 
the Thomist view without reserve. Thus, he argues that the essence of 
God is Being (‘‘He who is’) rather than Love. Granting that “from the 
point of view of Christian devotion, the fact that God is Love is all- 
important” (p. 11), he holds that “God has other attributes, such as power, 
wisdom, and justice, and it does not seem possible to derive these from 
the fact of his love. Is there not something even more fundamental, from 
which love and all these other attributes can be deduced?” (p. 11). To 
the reviewer, it seems utterly impossible to ‘““deduce”’ these attributes from 
“Being”; and “Being” may be admitted to be the fundamental but not 
the essential (in the sense of the defining) attribute of God. 

This emphasis upon the essence of God as ‘“‘self-subsistent Being” also 
leads the author virtually to identify the transcendence of God with his 
completeness and self-sufficiency apart from his Creation. He attacks not 
only Whitehead’s immanentism but also the doctrine of F. R. Tennant 
and W. R. Matthews that the Creation is a necessary expression of God's 
nature. He seems to think that this doctrine would involve God in the 
imperfection of the Creation and make the Creation necessary in a sense 
that rules out God’s freedom. But his argument rests upon a confusion 
between a necessity due to God’s own nature as love and a necessity im- 
posed upon him from without. Only the latter needs to be rejected in 
the interest of the divine transcendence and freedom he is rightly trying 
to defend. 

GrorcE F. THoMaAs 
Princeton University 


PROTESTANTISM; A SyMposiuM, edited by W. K. Anderson. 282 pp. 
Nashville, Tenn., The Methodist Church Commission on Courses of 
Study, 1944. $2.00; paper edition, $1.00. 

Protestantism is often charged by the Roman Catholic Church for be- 
ing so internally divided and doctrinally ambiguous as to make any 
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forthright comprehensive definition of its purpose impossible. There 
is enough truth in the indictment to make it sting, and, while Protestants 
are not interested in the sort of unanimity achieved by the Roman 
Church, still there is a conscious striving among Protestants for an in- 
clusive interpretation which will set in high relief the great affirmations 
of their tradition together with the significance of these for the present 
and the future. This symposium is such an attempt. 

Prepared as a text for adult study classes in the Methodist Church, 
which undertook the publication of the symposium, this book will have 
a wide circulation among both clergy and laity, a circulation which, we 
hope, will not be restricted to the Methodist branch of Protestantism. 
For one of the important contributions which this study makes is the 
clear indication that Protestantism is larger and deeper than any one 
denomination; of the twenty-seven contributors only sixteen are of the 
Methodist Church. As a matter of fact, specifically Methodist propa- 
ganda is conspicuous by its absence. Full chapters are given to Luther, 
Zwingli, and Calvin, but no chapter heading includes the name of Wesley 
or the mention of Methodism. 

The structure of the symposium is admirable. There are three Parts: 
History, Interpretations, Opportunities. The first Part begins with a 
provocative chapter by J. T. McNeill entitled, “Was the Reformation 
Needed?” Other chapters deal with the background of Protestantism as 
it developed geographically and doctrinally. Such names as A. R. Wentz, 
G. W. Richards, Georgia Harkness, A. C. Zabriskie, and W. W. Sweet (to 
mention a few) assure competent treatment on the historical side. The 
second Part has to do less with history and more with theology and be- 
lief. A.C. Knudson, H. F. Rall, Clarence Dickinson, Halford Luccock, 
W. E. Hocking, and Ralph Sockman write convincingly of the Bible, 
sacraments, music, preaching, and ethics. The third Part is an attempt 
to anticipate the future responsibilities and opportunities of Protestant- 
ism. This is done in terms of missions (Latourette, Leiper, Van Dusen) 
and in relation to such new emerging tasks as education and the new 
world order. 

All in all the symposium is a fine piece of work and merits the attention 
of thoughtful minds. It is not so technical as, for example, George 
Thomas’ The Vitality of the Christian Tradition, and it is much more 
readable than James Moffatt’s The Thrill of Tradition. It is not beyond 
criticism at certain points, to be sure. It suffers the necessary discon- 
tinuity of the symposium technique; it unfortunately does not include a 
chapter, in the second Part, on the Church; occasionally statements of 
fact and interpretation can be questioned (such as Georgia Harkness’ 
sentence that Calvin “drew most of his texts from the Old Testament’); 
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and finally, one fails to find here any dominant motif which may be re. 
garded as the core or essence of Protestantism in all its aspects, and in this 
respect the Roman Catholic charge against Protestantism still lies un- 
answered. But as an all-round interpretation, this symposium has few 
equals, and careful study of its many interesting chapters cannot help but 
enliven and enrich our sense of the Protestant heritage. 
HucH THOMSON Kerr, Jr. 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE ELIZABETHAN Wor-p Picture, by E. M. W. Tillyard. 106 pp. 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944. $1.75. 

To us the plays, fiction, and in general all imaginative literature of 
earlier ages do not always mean precisely what they meant to the public 
for which they were written. A play, for instance, first begins to date in 
point of fashions and manners. What was very modern at the time of 
composition soon becomes outmoded; but if the play lasts long enough, 
the old-fashioned elements take on the charm of the antique, and the 
play, though essentially the same, is no longer exactly what it was on its 
first performance. Then it begins to date in point of moral ideas, which 
are, if it is a considerable piece of work, longer lived than its manners. 
It is with this “second dating,” to take a phrase from Mr. Shaw, that Pro- 
fessor Tillyard is concerned. He has set himself the task of expounding 
some of the commonest assumptions of Shakespeare, Spenser, Jonson, and 
others, and by providing a context of belief against which to read their 
works he has enriched our understanding of them. For no piece of lit 
erature is altogether self-contained; the writer always assumes a certain 
community of belief with the reader. If the spectator did not assume 
with Shakespeare that fortitude in the face of adversity is an admirable 
trait, his understanding of the last act of Romeo and Juliet would be very 
different from what Shakespeare intended. But all instances are not so 
obvious, and when they are not, we are often led astray in our apprehen- 
sion of earlier writers. It is because the community of belief is assumed 
and not explicit that the critic is called upon to recreate it. 

Professor Tillyard’s excellent book is his response to this perennial 
need. He here addresses himself to the “ordinary reader,” who will 
find, to take only two minute examples, that Shakespeare's ‘‘chaos’’ and 
Donne’s “sublunary lovers” have greater meaning than he had imagined 
or could easily have discovered for himself. Professor Tillyard is op 
posed to that older, discredited, though still persistent tradition which 
regarded the English Renaissance as primarily the assertion of human 
dignity against medieval asceticism. To him “the Elizabethan Age is of 
a piece with what went before and after it . . . it is not remarkable for 
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its departure from the norm.” It was an age of religious belief. To the 
Elizabethan the universe was theocentric, and received political and so- 
cial institution's were an expression of God's plan. Laws and institutions 
which would now receive only a pragmatic justification, if any, were held 
to have an eternal validity. ‘Order’ and “degree” were Shakespeare’s 
words for the accepted Elizabethan scheme of things; but the meaning he 
attached to these terms is not readily determined by a man brought up 
in twentieth century institutions, for some of Shakespeare’s assumptions 
on social matters are no longer ours because since the seventeenth century 
they have had no very perceptible relation to the world as we know it. 
Yet the meaning was clear to Shakespeare’s contemporaries, and if we are 
to understand his works we must do what we can to see them as his con- 
temporaries did. In this Professor Tillyard’s book is of inestimable help. 

The book is also useful to the reader who is primarily interested in 
the history of ideas and of social institutions, for the assumptions it ex- 
pounds are those most commonly held and by which men order the 
greater part of their daily lives. But “the Elizabethan,” like “the average 
American,” is a convenient and necessary abstraction, and he does not 
represent all of Elizabethan England. In him Christopher Marlowe 
would have recognized his neighbor, but not himself. And the general 
reader will remember that the age which was of a piece with what went 


before and after it was also the bridge between the medieval and mod- 
ern worlds, and it could not have been as static as, purely for purposes of 
clarity and brevity, it here appears. 


Epwarp HUuBLER 
Princeton University 


Tue Rise oF CuristTIAN Epucation, by Lewis J. Sherrill. 349 pp. New 

York, Macmillan, 1944. $2.50. 

Lewis J. Sherrill is Dean, and Mary Hamilton Duncan Professor of Re- 
ligious Education, in Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. The content of 
his recent book marks him as one of the scholarly leaders in the field of 
Christian education. This work is the first in a proposed two-volume 
history of Christian education, and it examines that history from its He- 
brew beginnings to the eve of the Protestant Reformation. It is a piece 
of careful research, a product of prolonged study and mature judgment. 
Thirty-three pages of references indicate that the book is the result of 
patient study of the sources. It is not only a historical work in the best 
sense of the word, but it is also an interpretation of Christian educational 
action. 

Little has been done in this field by American scholars, with the ex- 
ception of a few German Lutherans and Roman Catholics, among them 
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Professor M. Reu of Wartburg and Professor P. J. Marique of Fordham, 
This is surprising in the light of the fact that American Christianity gave 
rise to modern religious education. But religious educators in this coun. 
try were not so much interested in history and tradition as they were in 
psychology, sociology, and political developments, particularly democracy, 
Now that religious education is undergoing a critical re-evaluation be. 
cause of a vigorous revival of theology, this volume should provide neces. 
sary data for continued discussion. For Dean Sherrill points out very 
clearly that religious education cannot stand by itself; it must be related 
to a living religion. It is to be hoped that more of this type of thought 
will enter into the religious educational controversy. 

Dean Sherrill’s study is carried on by a continuous reference to four 
basic questions: What is the nature of the Supreme Being? How does 
he manifest himself most significantly? What is his will for men? How 
can men identify and secure the ultimate values of the universe? 

The book starts with an examination of Jewish education, and then 
proceeds to a study of Jesus and the Kingdom of God, Jesus and the char- 
acter of God, education in the primitive Church, the schools of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the rise of the universities, and the symbolism and drama of 
the medieval Church. In this historical inquiry, Christian education is 
seen in its total impact. Every possible element of the impact of Chris 
tianity upon persons is examined in the light of the prevailing interpreta- 
tion of Christianity which held sway in the succeeding stages of Christian- 
ity’s development. 

Sherrill makes clear that Christianity has not always given one authori- 
tative answer to the above-mentioned four questions. Christian educa- 
tion has been as multiform in its expression as Christian thinkers have 
been in their interpretation of the faith. But a study of the history of 
Christian education clearly reveals a relation between Christianity as a 
living religion and educational procedure. If Christian education is to 
have a rebirth, it must be preceded by a rebirth of Christianity. The 
Christian education of our day must not seek to restore the past only. 
True, there must be a continuity with the past, but there must also be an 
effort to effect a creative education for our time. 

As the Christian experience of God is renewed, education will be re- 
newed. If we are to go forward, we cannot ignore the nature of Christi- 
anity or the situation in which we find ourselves. 

A great deal of confusion in the present controversy over the philosophy 
and the techniques of religious education could be resolved if ministers, 
professors, and laymen would read this book. Dean Sherrill has given us 
his findings which are based upon history, and such facts correct extreme 
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opinions. This book is a major contribution to a serious contemporary 


problem. 
E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


REVIVALISM IN AMERICA; Its OrIGIN, GROWTH AND DECLINE, by William 
Warren Sweet. 192 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 
$2.00. 

American revivalism as a whole has been treated in numerous popular 
or inspirational volumes, like those of Beardsley and Loud. Significant 
monographs have dealt with individual periods of revivalism, like the 
works of Tracy, Maxson, and Gewehr on the Great Awakening, and of 
Keller on the Second Awakening. Biographies and collected writings of 
some of the principal revival leaders from the early days to the present 
are also available. Other writers have dealt with forces directly affecting 
revivalism, as Mode’s analysis of the influences of the frontier, or the psy- 
chological interpretations offered by Davenport and Clark. But none of 
these works constitutes a definitive treatment of American revivalism as a 
whole, relating its changing ideas to environing social forces. 

Professor Sweet’s brief volume, based on lectures delivered at the 
Florida School of Religion in January, 1943, makes a distinct contribu- 
tion to the subject by viewing revivalism against a larger social back- 
ground than has been customary. He interprets American pietism as a 
whole primarily in social terms, as an effort to meet religious and moral 
needs created by such great migrations and dislocations of population as 
the original movement to settle the colonies, the later migrations to the 
frontier, and the rush to the cities in more recent decades. Without 
pressing the analysis to inquire whether these three types of migration 
have influenced revivalism in the same or in slightly different directions, 
he finds that all these movements of population have fostered individual- 
ism and that, to meet the new situation, the Church individualized and 
emotionalized its message. Now that America’s population has become 
less mobile and its life more institutional and less individualistic, revival- 
ism has waned. 

The important social effects of revivalism, its influence as a democratiz- 
ing and leveling force, its part in the founding of colleges, and the in- 
centive it gave to moral reform, especially the antislavery movement, are 
all set forth. The familiar figures of American pietism, together with 
many less familiar, from the days of Frelinghuysen and Edwards to Moody 
and “Billy’’ Sunday move rapidly but vividly across the pages. The au- 
thor closes his sympathetic study with a nostalgic reference to days when 
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emotionalism and individualism were more sonnei than they are to. 
day in American Christianity. 


LEFFERTS A. LOETSCHER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Tue DocrrinE OF THE TRINITY, by Leonard Hodgson. 237 pp. New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. $2.50. 

This volume represents the Croall Lectures, delivered in Edinburgh in 
January, 1943, by the Regius Professor of Divinity of Oxford University. 
Since it proclaims itself to be (1) an attempt to expound the Church's 
doctrine of the Trinity, (2) “in terms of the thought of the present day,” 
a just estimate of it must take each of these objectives into consideration. 

Dr. Hodgson is unquestionably in harmony with the tradition of the 
Church in his emphatic demand that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit be regarded as each a “He” and not an “It.” And he points out, 
in admirable fashion, that this belief is no mere academic baggage, car- 
ried along laboriously and needlessly, but it is intimately related to Chris- 
tian living. It arises out of the Christian life, though his conception of 
revelation makes that statement mean one thing to him and another to 
us; and it moulds the character of that life. His chapter on Trinitarian 
Religion is excellent. 

But he consciously modifies the tradition of the Church at two con- 
nected points. By insisting that the three Persons must be regarded as 
persons “in the full, modern sense of the term,” he attributes to them an 
individual separateness greater than has been customary. The difference 
arises out of differing conceptions of the unity of the Godhead. On the 
latter point, too, Dr. Hodgson consciously departs from the tradition. 
He maintains that Augustine, Aquinas, and Calvin had available only a 
mathematical conception of unity, the characteristic of which is the ab- 
sence of inner differentiation; that this conception is inadequate for the 
task; and that this inadequacy was responsible for their failure to at- 
tribute full individuality to the three Persons and for that last relic of 
subordinationism which sought the principium of the Godhead in one of 
the three Persons. Modern thought is coming to our aid at this point by 
furnishing a very different, organic conception of unity, an “internally 
constitutive unity,” the characteristic of which is an intensity of power 
which can hold inner differentiations in unity. Admittedly, the unity 
of the Godhead, thus conceived, is mysterious; but it is not irrational. 
And further, the speculations of certain Idealists vaguely show that such a 
unity of Persons may be a Person. Thus his thesis is that the Godhead 
is a Person, who is an “internally constitutive unity” of three Persons “in 
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the full modern sense of the term”; and that the principium is to be found 
in the Godhead himself, not in one of the three constituent Persons. 

We find this central thesis highly stimulating, and are inclined to agree 
with it. Much of the supporting discussion, in which the author is tread- 
ing the mazes of modern thought, is masterly in the clarity and balance of 
its judgments and expression. 

Several of the subordinate contentions, however, seem to be question- 
able. We will mention two. Dr. Hodgson approves of a distinction be- 
tween “the faith which is necessary to avoid damnation and the faith 
which is necessary for ultimate salvation or beatitude”’; and he uses it to 
support the thesis that damnation will be avoided by any man who “ac- 
cepts and responds to whatever he honestly believes to be true,” whatever 
that might be and however mistaken it may really be. Whatever one may 
think of the distinction itself, that use of it seems to be an unjustifiable 
“appeasement” of modern thought. 

Another unacceptable “appeasement” appears in connection with his 
conception of theological method. We agree that theology must begin 
with certain facts, and must marshall them by means of appropriate 
thought-forms. We agree that these facts must be the facts of revelation. 
But when he restricts the facts of revelation to divine “deeds,” and ex- 
cludes “‘propositions’”—not only the interpretative statements of the Apos- 
tles but even those of Jesus himself—we prefer to take our stand with 
Augustine and Aquinas and Calvin and the Apostle Peter. The author's 
view, which is by no means confined to him, seems to have three motiva- 
tions. It is, first, a too extreme reaction from the earlier practice of giving 
exclusive attention to the teaching of Jesus. It is, second, an effort to rely 
on a revelation, while, at the same time, accepting that radical New Testa- 
ment criticism which throws doubt on every utterance attributed to Jesus. 
And, third, by placing the statements of Jesus and the Apostles in the 
same class as the reflections of later thinkers, it seeks to “‘appease’”’ the 
speculative method of modernist thinkers. 

In sum, this book is delightful reading and immensely stimulating. Its 
main thesis is basically sound, and the proposed modifications of the tradi- 
tion of the Church are promising. But a generally masterful treatment 
of contemporary thought is marred in places by the “Munich” spirit. 

AnprREW K. RULE 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 


THE MESSAGE OF THE NEw TESTAMENT, by Archibald M. Hunter. 122 
pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1944. $1.00. 
A fresh wind is blowing in many quarters of the field of New Testa- 
ment scholarship. As in Ezekiel’s vision of the remarkable transforma- 
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tion of the valley of dry bones, so we are witnessing today a veritable 
resurrection of a living and vital understanding of the New Testament. 
The author of the present volume, in company with a growing number 
of contemporary scholars, is interested not only in purely formal, literary 
details, but also, and primarily, in the message of these documents which 
bear witness to the saving activity of God. 

Dr. Hunter, formerly Yates Professor of New Testament Greek and 
Exegesis at Mansfield College, Oxford, and now minister of a Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland, attempts to show in simple, straightforward language 
the underlying unity of the New Testament. For too long a time, he 
alleges, has the critical approach to the New Testament been severely 
analytical; it is time now to make a synthesis of the information gained 
by analysis. Whereas it was no doubt useful for some purposes to exhibit 
the differences of terminologies between Jesus and Paul, the Synoptists 
and John, I Peter and Hebrews, the basic underlying unity of thought and 
spiritual experience of the New Testament authors must again be allowed 
to appear. The message of the New Testament, in short, is what German 
theologians call so succinctly a Heilsgeschichte, “the story of salvation” 
(Acts 13: 26). It is Hunter’s thesis that all of the New Testament docu- 
ments agree substantially in the setting forth of a Saviour, a Saved (and 
saving) People, and the means of Salvation. 

In accord with this outline, Hunter organizes his material under three 
headings, “One Lord,” “One Church,” and “One Salvation.” But these 
are three strands of a single cord, for the Heilsgeschichte is none other 
than ‘“‘the consummation of God’s saving purpose for his People (Ecclesi- 
ology) through the sending of his Messiah (Christology) and of the means 
of Salvation (Soteriology)” (p. 11). The author rightly insists, further- 
more, that this central message of the New Testament is not merely an 
abstract doctrine of the past but is concerned also with the continuing 
activity of God in calling out a people for his name. 

The reviewer's chief criticism is concerned with two changes which the 
American publishers have made. In reprinting this book which ap- 
peared last year in Great Britain, they have altered the title from The 
Unity of the New Testament to The Message of the New Testament. 
Whatever recommendations the word “Message” may be thought to pos 
sess as over against “Unity,” the fact remains that a certain amount of con- 
fusion will inevitably result from having the same book circulate under 
two titles. But apart from this annoyance, the attentive reader will sense 
an incongruity between the title and the contents of the book arising not 
only from the author’s constant stress upon the word “unity” but also 
from the innermost structure and arrangement of the material itself. 
The second criticism involves the inconvenience of having to look for 
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the footnotes at the close of each chapter, to which place they have been 
relegated in the American edition. 

The contents of this book, which represents a further advance of New 
Testament scholarship in returning from its erstwhile Babylonish cap- 
tivity, can be highly recommended to pastor and layman alike as a useful 
introduction to the new “centripetal” tendency discernible in recent study 
of the New Testament. 

Bruce M. METZGER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


CHURCH AND STATE IN EpucaTion, by William C. Bower. 103 pp. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1944. $1.00. 
ScHOOL AND CHuRCH: THE AMERICAN Way, by Conrad H. Moehlman. 

178 pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. $2.50. 

“One of the crucial problems confronting the educational leaders in 
America is the relation of religion to education in a democracy,” writes 
Dr. Bower. The two books under review examine this issue and arrive 
at different conclusions. Both are written by liberal Protestants; both 
hold the public educational system in high regard. Dr. Bower is the 
retired professor of Religious Education of the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. Moehlman is the professor of Church History of Rochester- 
Colgate Divinity School. Both approach the problem with a historical 
discussion, indicating the process by which our public schools have been 
freed from religious sectarianism. Both maintain that sectarianism must 
be kept out of the schools. 

Dr. Bower sets out to provide basic principles whereby religion of a 
functional, non-sectarian type may be taught in the schools, not only as 
a cultural subject on a par with other curriculum studies, but as a con- 
comitant phase of American literature, history, and community relations. 
He would have the schools observe ceremonials and celebrations for the 
cultivation of religious attitudes. Religion could be employed in student 
counselling. Spiritual values in community relations could also be em- 
phasized. Thus, religion would integrate western culture, which is losing 
its meaning through fragmentation. The teaching of such a functional 
religion is the task of the schools, writes Dr. Bower. 

Bower's idea of religion is not conceived in ecclesiastical or institutional 
terms. Rather, it is the orientation of life toward the whole, the integra- 
tion of all values. The task of education is ‘‘to assist the young in dealing 
intelligently and effectively with the issues of contemporary life with the 
aid of the resources of our funded experience of the past.” When re- 
ligion and education are functionally understood, they support each 
other. Bower approves of “released” time for religious instruction, but 
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he does not regard this plan as adequate for the solution of the educational 
problem. His proposal, he admits, may be difficult to implement, but he 
hopes it may be attempted in typical communities as an experiment. 

Dr. Moehlman’s book is far from irenic. He deplores the attacks now 
made upon the “godless” schools, and he decries the attempts being made 
to force the schools to introduce religion into the curriculum. This, he 
claims, is contrary to the spirit of American education; it is an unfair at- 
tack upon the religious values in our national life which are being per- 
petuated through the schools. In a work that is carefully documented, 
and full of information, he makes a stout defense of public education and 
comes to the conclusion that there is an American religion in existence, 
which is democratic, and which embodies the values of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. He asks: If religion is to be taught in the public 
schools, what religion shall it be, and who shall teach it? Further, would 
the Churches consent to have religion taught historically and critically by 
competent teachers? And, if religion is taught in the schools, what will 
become of the educational programs of the Churches? Moehlman has no 
patience with “released” time instruction, or with parochial education, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant. The future of the American 
way of democratic life depends upon maintaining the public schools, free 
from sectarian interference. 

It may be questioned whether Moehlman’s optimistic view of public 
school religion is sound. He offers no solution to the dualism to which 
the child is exposed who is taught by the Church and the schools. He 
fails to realize that the gradual elimination of formal religion from the 
schools will progress in the name of religious liberty, until the schools 
will either be without some religion connected with the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition, or they will develop a religion of their own, which may be the 
religion of democracy. To this reviewer, Moehlman’s desire to defend 
the schools and to keep state and Church separate is to be commended. 
But he offers no solution to the problem of the relation of religion to 
education, except to say that the public schools are now the only universal 
teachers of religious values in this country. Nor does he offer the 
Churches any help in doing their work, primarily because he seems to 
have a low regard for the nature of the faith and education of the Chris- 
tian Church. Dr. Bower, however, while desiring to keep the Church and 
the state separate, makes no such glowing claims about the status of re- 
ligion in public education. Although his functional interpretation of 
Christianity is not fully acceptable to this reviewer, he is right in asking 
the schools to treat religion as an aspect of our culture. It is time that 
someone told public educators that the separation of the Church from the 
state does not imply the separation from the educational process of belief 
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in God and in man’s accountability to moral law. The schools have no 
right to be indifferent or antagonistic to religion. 

The solution to this problem is not in the fusion of Church and state 
with the necessary denaturing of high religion for the sake of making it 
acceptable to the public schools; nor is it in a control of all education by a 
totalitarian church! It is time someone defined the responsibility of the 
schools for religion in a democracy that rests upon morally responsible 
and intelligent citizens, and defined the responsibility of the Church for 
its education of Christian citizens. Anyone who is acquainted with the 
dangers of a religious state, and of an irresponsible Church, will seek to 
bring about a co-operation between these two social organizations. Each 
must be true to its nature and purpose. Both of these volumes represent 
oversimplifications of a complex problem. One doubts whether they of- 
fer a true picture of the nature of Christianity, or an adequate presenta- 
tion of the relation of the state to the Church. 

E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Tue CuristIAN SACRAMENTS, A Source Book for Ministers, by Hugh T. 

Kerr. 179 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1944. $2.00. 

This book is a fine combination of accurate theological thinking, pas- 
toral insight, and good liturgical taste. It covers the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments, their place in the teaching and life of the Church, and their admin- 
istration as principal elements in her worship. 

It sets the sacraments against the background of a ‘sacramental world.” 
The physical universe is symbolic of a spiritual reality beyond it. But 
the Christian sacraments are more than symbols or signs. In them “‘some- 
thing is done,” something is “given.” Dr. Kerr is thoroughly in accord 
with Calvin and the Reformed confessions. Sacraments are not only 
signs, but also seals and means of grace, conveying to believers “Christ 
and the benefits of the new convenant.” He quotes an unusual expres- 
sion from Professor MacLeod: ‘“‘We know God, so to speak, only when 
God pleases to hit us.” In what we call our religious experience God 
causes something to happen. In the sacraments, as in the Word, God is 
active. It is what he does that is all-important. 

The book treats thoroughly the doctrinal aspects of both sacraments— 
their New Testament origin and significance, and the views concerning 
them held in the various branches of the Church, particularly that set 
forth in our Presbyterian standards. Stress is laid on their historic con- 
tinuity from the earliest days before a single book of the New Testament 
was written, and their wide-spread (well-nigh universal) use throughout 
the Church. Hence their value as factors for unity in the Ecumenical 
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Church, a value sadly diminished by the impossibility of achieving in. 
tercommunion as yet—a subject to which Dr. Kerr devotes his closing 
chapter. 

In discussing the origin of the sacraments Dr. Kerr is aware of critical 
difficulties, into the details of which he does not enter; but of the formula 
in Baptism (Matthew 28: 19) he writes, “If the formula does not belong 
to the words of Jesus, it at least expresses his mind and the mind of the 
Primitive Church.” 

Of even more value than this doctrinal treatment are chapters which 
deal with the instruction pastors should give their people concerning the 
sacraments. Dr. Kerr's chapter on “Preaching the Sacraments” will cause 
most ministers furiously to think. He lists a number of the leading mod- 
ern preachers among whose published discourses not one is devoted to 
these embodiments of the Gospel. Throughout the book ministers will 
find material both for sermons and for their teaching. The two chapters 
on “The Service Preparatory to the Communion” and “The First Com- 
munion” are rich mines. 

But of supreme and immediate moment for our Presbyterian congrega- 
tions are the chapters which handle “The Administration of Baptism” 
and “The Celebration of Holy Communion,” as well as that on “Special 
Communion Services.” Unquestionably our Church at present realizes 
only in part the worth of the sacraments, and the fault lies with our min- 
isters. We have not given these means of grace their rightful place in our 
teaching, and we have not exalted them in worship. The result is an im- 
poverishment of the spiritual life of our people. It would be a great help 
if this book, rightly termed “‘a source book for ministers,” were put in the 
hands of every elder and of as many of our more intelligent members as 
possible. It would prove an enrichment to their souls, a revival of the 
vitalizing role which the sacraments have had in certain epochs in our his- 
tory. We should be delivered from the bleak subjectivism which confines 
many of our people in the notion that it is only in their minds that the 
sacraments assume meaning. Dr. Kerr would tell them that God in 
Christ is there in the sacraments and to be received. ‘Before we say, ‘I 
come,’ he says, “This is my body which is given for you.’” And with 
taste and judgment Dr. Kerr shows in detail the proper arrangements for 
and conduct of the services of sacramental worship to allow the present 
Christ richly to convey his grace through the sacraments to Christians. 

HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York 
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